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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  toould  be  to  tcU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he.  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  Hrtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
Stacks  him  vrith  slander.  But  H  he  regards  truth,  let  him  erpect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Di:  Foe. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Goschen  at  Frome,  on 
Tuesday,  is  distinctly  the  best  party  speech  that  has  been 
delivered  outside  Parliament  for  some  time.  Mr  Goschen 
is  known  to  possess  a  large  fund  of  sarcasm,  and  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  precept  that  political  criticism  should  be 
mild.  So  he  struck  at  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
last  session,  with  a  vigour  which  must  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  Mr  Disraeli,  who  likes  hard  hitting.  Mr 
Goschen  unsparingly  ridiculed  the  mingled  folly  and 
weakness  which  combined  to  introduce  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill,  and  then  to  withdraw  the  only  part  of 
it  worth  having.  He  was  equally  outspoken  in  his 
reference  to  Mr  Disraeli,  who,  he  said,  bad  failed  to 
“  educate  ”  only  one  of  his  party,  and  that  was  Lord 
Salisbury,  although  he  had  triumphed  over  even  that 
haughtiest  of  patricians.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
Lord  Salisbury  will  like  the  compliment.  Mr  Goschen 
hit  tbe  truth  when  he  said  that  Mr  Disraeli  could  not 
be  a  Conservative,  even  with  a  Conservative  majority  at 
bis  back,  and  with  a  sober  Conservative  Cabinet.  But 
the  chief  point  of  the  speech  was  the  fervid  eulogy  which 
Mr  Goschen  paid  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  the  hope  that 
the  Liberal  party  would  still  secure  the  services  of  so 
great  a  statesman.  That  is  the  answer  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt. 

The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  escape  of  Marshal 
Bazaine*  from  the  island  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  to  which 
he  was  sent  when  his  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  The  Parisian  love  of  the 
marvellous  has  built  up  many  little  romantic  incidents 
upon  the  basis  of  the  bare  report  that  the  bird  had  flown. 
The  first  story  was,  that,  by  means  of  the  ropes  which 
bad  been  tied  round  his  boxes,  he  bad  let  himself  down 
from  the  window  to  the  terrace,  a  depth  of  about  thir¬ 
teen  feet,  and  that  he  had  then,  by  the  same  means,  let 
himself  down  a  perpendicular  rock,  ninety  feet  high,  to 
the  sea,  where  Madame  Bazaine  and  her  cousin,  a  young 
Mexican  named  Bull,  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  boat. 
Then,  it  was  said,  the  skiff*  rowed  to  a  steamer  which 
was  waiting  at  some  little  distance  from  the  island.  In 
confirmation  of  that  report,  it  was  stated  that  a  rope, 
having  stains  of  blood,  had  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  But  the  story  is  improbable,  and  it  has  been 
universally  disbelieved.  In  the  first  place,  Bazaine  could 
hardly  have  descended  from  the  window  to  the  terrace 
without  alarming  the  sentry  who  was  stationed  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  Secondly,  it  is  all  but  incre¬ 
dible  that  a  heavy  and  corpulent  man  like  Bazaine  could 
drop  down  a  jagged  precipice  of  ninety  feet  with  the 
aid  only  of  a  knotted  cord  ;  for  the  most  agile  of  sailors 
would  have  found  the  task  full  of  difficulty  and  peril. 
The  sea,  moreover,  was  so  rough  on  Sunday  night  and 
the  rocks  so  dangerous  that  a  boat  could  scarcely  have 
been  moored  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  The  find¬ 
ing  of  the  blood-stained  cord  signifies  merely  that  the  j 
authors  of  the  plot  tried  to  draw  suspicion  from  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  same  way  may  we  explain  that  the  first 


reports  which  reached  the  Paris  newspapers  all  attri¬ 
buted  the  escape  to  the  afl’eotion  and  skill  of  Madame 
Bazaine,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  Marshal  himself. 

The  real  culprits  will  be  found  in  the  fort.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Government ;  for  it  has  put  the  com¬ 
mander,  the  warders,  .and  the  soldiers  all  under  arrest. 
The  director  of  the  fort,  M.  Marchi,  is  a  Corsican — one 
of  those  islanders  who  make  a  religion  of  loyalty  to  the 
Bonapartes,  and  who  have  easily  transferred  to  that  race 
the  devotion  which  they  once  gave  to  their  brigand 
chiefs.  How  such  a  man  could  have  been  made  the  keeper 
of  the  soldier  who  showed  at  Metz  that  he  loved  the 
Bonapartes  better  than  France,  is  a  puzzle  to  which  the 
Assembly  will  rather  peremptorily  demand  the  key. 
Again,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  warders  were  found 
drunk,  after  Bazaine  had  escaped.  The  presumption  is 
irresistible  that  some  persons  in  authority  let  him  out 
during  the  changing  of  the  guard,  and  after  they  had 
lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  by  a  plenteous  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  perhaps  a  free  use  of  gold.  Suspicion  has 
fallen,  among  others,  upon  Bazaine*s  former  aide-de-camp 
and  faithful  companion.  Colonel  Villette,  who  was  the 
only  stranger  allowed  to  remain  on  the  island,  except 
Madame  Bazaine.  He  and  the  Marshal  were  walking 
together  on  the  night  before  the  escape,  and  the  governor 
with  them.  The  trial  of  Colonel  Villette  and  M.  Marchi 
may  furnish  some  interesting  revelations. 

It  is  probable  that  Bazaine  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
Em  press  at  Arenenberg,  and  wild  guesses  are  being 
made  as  to  his  future  movements.  One  story  is 
that  he  intends  to  place  his  sword  at  the  service  of 
Marshal  Serrano,  out  of  love,  it  is  suggested,  for  that 
Spain  in  whose  service  he  won  some  of  his  brightest 
honours  as  a  soldier ;  or  out  of  hate,  it  might  be  inferred, 
for  the  Carlists,  who  represent  a  principle  which  would 
be  fatal  to  that  of  Bonapartism.  Bazaine,  it  is  suggested, 
would  first  put  down  the  Carlists,  then  erect  an  Impe¬ 
rialism,  and  then  give  the  Bonapartists  an  ally  at 
Madrid.  But  if  the  capitulation  of  Metz  furnished  a 
good  example  of  his  skill,  the  best  service  that  he  could 
do  to  the  Carlists  would  be  to  take  the  field  against 
them.  These,  however,  are  mere  idle  rumours.  If  it  be 
true  that  Bazaine  was  so  leniently  treated  and  so  loosely 
guarded  as  to  have  virtually  been  placed  on  his  parole, 
he  had  better  keep  away  from  men  of  honour.  The 
question  respecting  extradition  may  also  be  raised,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  argument  of  the  Journal  des  DebatSf 
that  he  was  condemned  at  common  law,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  ordinary  convicts.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  escape  has  again  spread  the  apprehension 
through  France  that  Bonapartism  has  everywhere  set  a 
network  of  conspiracy. 

The  last  session  of  the  French  Assembly  was  an 
expensive  luxury  even  to  a  rich  country,  for  it  cost 
346,1601.,  or,  as  a  Parisian  journal  suggests,  more  than 
8001.  for  every  hour  that  was  really  devoted  to  work. 
But  that  estimate  refers  only  to  the  public  sittings,  and 
the  hardest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  work,  is  done 
in  those  commissions  which  examine  every  Bill  before  it 
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is  discussed  in  the  full  House.  Tho  chief  sourco  of  the 
expense  is  the  seiaries  of  the  membenB,  eacli  of  whom  is 
paid  a  pound  a  day. 

Scnor  Ulloa  says  a  good  many  eloquent  things  about 
the  atrocities  of  tho  Carlists,  and  calls  with  confidence  for 
a  sentence  of  reprobation.  Wo  do  not  think  his  request 
would  be  refused  by  the  Brussels  Congress,  if  it  were 
intended  to  do  real  substantial  work.  Perhaps  if  that 
moral  influence  of  which  we  hear  so  much  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  international  affairs,  there  would  be  an  em¬ 
phatic  condemnation  by  every  Government  of  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  Cuenca.  We  trust  that  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney- General  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  emana¬ 
ting  from  a  body  calling  itself  the  Carlist  Committee, 
and  asking  for  “all  possible  succour.”  If  this  indicates 
perfectly  legitimate  labours,  tho  Committee  have  badly 
expressed  themselves.  The  English  public  are  ap¬ 
proached  on  their  weak  side  when  they  are  asked  to  aid 
with  their  subscriptions  the* sick  or  wounded,  no  matter 
what  they  arc ;  and  many  of  them,  wo  suspect,  would 
send  a  guinea,  bandages,  and  lint  to  tho  Italian 
brigands,  if  they  were  shameless  enough  to  ask  succour. 

A  grave  Constitutional  question  is^  ponding  in  Victoria, 
of  which  tho  world  will  probably  hear  more.  Ever  since 
the  deadlock  in  legislation  resulting  from  the  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Colonial  Parliament 
over  tho  Darling  grant,  there  has  been  a  sour  jealousy 
between  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  less  popular  branch  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  though  depending  for  its  political  existence 
entirely  upon  a  plutocratic  arrangement,  has  assumed 
aristocratic  airs,  and  the  Lower  House,  which  is  a  direct 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  resents  the  pressure  of  a 
misapplied  check.  Politics  in  the  colony  have  been 
dangerously  dislocated  by  this  antagonism,  and  the 
Government  of  Mr  Francis  have  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  by  establishing  a  system  which  will 
centre  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  on  any  contested 
question  in  some  definite  source  of  authority.  They 
appealed  to  the  country  a  few  months  ago  on  this  issue, 
and  propounded  in  outline  a  scheme  of  Constitutional 
reform  which  was  based  on  what  is  called  the  Norwegian 
system.  A  majority  pledged  to  support  the  Government 
was  returned,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  introduced  the  Constitutional  Reform  Bill  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  when  in  two 
successive  sessions  the  two  Houses  have  been  in  conflict, 
tho  Government  shall  have  power  to  prorogue  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  convene  the  members  in  one  assemblage  for 
the  purpose  of  debating  the  measure  on  which  they 
differed  ;  and  that  in  this  convention  tho  vote  of  an 
absolute  majority  is  to  prevail.  If  this  Bill  should  pass 
— which  is  doubtful,  for  the  Legislative  Council  will 
certainly  make  a  fight  for  its  independent  power — we 
shall  witness  tho  experiment  of  pure  democracy  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  without  any  permanent  “  check,”  but  with  a  delay 
giving  time  for  debate  and  mature  reflection. 

What  strikes  us  as  most  incomprehensible  in  the 
Rimini  affair,  which  at,  present  gives  rise  to  such  asto¬ 
nishment  in  Italy,  is  the  arrest  of  Aurelio  Saffi  under  a 
charge  which  bears  the  mark  of  improbability  upon  its 
face.  That  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  is  one  of' 
the  most  respected  members,  should  endeavour  to 
organise  itself  once  more,  we  can  fully  understand,  after 
the^  wretched  failure  of  the  policy  of  various  Conser¬ 
vative-Liberal  statesnien.  But  that  M.  Saffi  should  have 
consented  to  an  alleged  plan  of  “  getting  up  a  series  of 
insurrectionary  outbreaks,”  which  were  “not  to  be 
simultaneous,  but  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,”  is 
more  than  our  powers  of  belief  can  digest.  He,  of  all 
men,  we  should  say,  is  most  averse  to  such  tactics — if 
“  tactics  *  they  could  be  called  under  present  circum* 
stances — of  mere  armed  demonstration,  which  could 
result  in  nothing  but  tho  useless  shedding  of  blood.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  on  this  occasion,  to  bring  to  recollec¬ 
tion  that  Aurelio  SaflS  was  one  of  the  Triumvirs  of  the 
Roman  Republic  of  1849,  together  with  Maizini  and 


Armellini.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  by  a 
French  army  of  invasion,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  this 
country,  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends — latterly 
as  Professor  of  Italian  Literature  at  Oxford.  In  the  first 
few  years  of  his  exile  ho  had  aided  Mazzini  in  the  editing 
of  the  Pensiero  ed  Azione  (“  Thought  and  Action  ’’),  then 
the  mouthpiece  of  Italian  Democracy.  Once,  daring  that 
time,  ho  made  a  journey  through  Italy  under  great  risks, 
in  order  to  help  organising  the  best  popular  elements 
which  then  strove  for  national  independence,  freedom,  and 
union.  Tho  trusty  friend  of  tho  great  Italian  leader, 
he,  later  on,  struck  out  for  himself  a  career  of  his  own. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  he  went 
back  to  his  country  and  accepted  a  mandate  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people.  Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Left,  with  which  he  had  to  co-operate,  be,  however, 
after  some  time,  gave  in  his  resignation.  His  name, 
since  then,  has  appeared  very  little  in  public — except 
quite  lately,  when  he  endeavoured  to  gather  up  and  re¬ 
connect  the  broken  threads  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Such  as  wo  know  him,  we  are  convinced  that  he  can 
only  have  aimed  at  an  intellectual  propaganda  within  the 
existing  laws,  and  that  nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  him  than  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  marplot 
intentions  of  irresponsible  Internationalists.  If  the 
Italian  authorities  will  really  maintain  his  arrest,  they 
must  be  hard  up  for  a  sensation  wherewith  to  strengthen 
the  rapidly  fading  popularity  of  Government.  The 
many  English  friends  of  Aurelio  Saffi  may,  however, 
well  expect  to  learn  without  delay  something  more 
tangible  about  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  than  the 
impossible  cock-and-bull  story  with  which  the  telegraph 
has  regaled  us. 

A  declaration,  referring  to  the  above,  has  reached  us, 
signed  by  the  twenty-seven  popular  leaders  who  were 
arrested  in  tho  Villa  Rufli,  at  Rimini.  They  say  that 
they  had  come  together  as  friends,  desiring  to  discuss 
the  questions  which  at  present  agitate  the  country,  and 
to  agree  on  a  plan  of  procedure  in  case  of  general 
elections  for  Parliament.  Without  any  attempt  at 
secrecy  they  had  gone  about  mid-day  to  the  Villa  which 
was  placed  at  their  disposal ;  but  scarcely  had  they 
begun  their  discussion  when  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  troops,  carabinieri,  and  police.  They  were  declared 
to  be  arrested,  and  subjected  at  once  to  a  personal  visita¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  house  itself  was  also  searched.  To  the 
question  as  to  what  mandate  entitled  the  officer  of  the 
carabinieri  and  the  commissary  of  police  to  act  in  this 
way,  the  latter  replied  that  such  was  the  order  they  had 
received,  and  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  order  they  had  to  carry  out  1 , 
A  further  protest  being  of  no  avail,  the  arrested  leaders . 
submitted  to  the  personal  visitation,  which  produced, 
however,  as  little  result,  as  the  search  made  in  the  Villa. 
Troops  of  the  lino  were  in  the  meanwhile  stationed 
all  round  the  place.  Subsequently  the  twenty -seven  J 
democratic  chiefs  were  transported  to  the  prison  ofj 
Spoleto.  Tho  declaration  l^ars  the  signatures  of 
Aurelio  Saffi  (Forli),  Dotto  (Naples),  Narratone  (Turin), 
Barrillari  (Ancona),  Paterci  (Pesaro),  and  others  less 
generally  known.  The  Government  of  Victor  Emanuel 
does  itself  little  credit  by  thus  violently  stifling  the 
legal  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  party  whose  leaders 
— vide  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi — ^have  mainly  contributed 
to  build  up  that  national  unity,  the  glory  of  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  same  house  of  Savoy  which  ceded 
to  Louis  Napoleon  its  own  cradle,  as  well  as  Nizza,  the 
birthplace  of  the  deliverer  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  Pere  Hyacinthe’s  resignation  of  his  post  as  Cure 
of  Geneva  is  an  event  that  must  have  happened  sooner 
or  later.  He  broke  away  from  Rome  at  the  dictate  of 
what  was  after  all  a  fit  of  theological  petulance  rather 
than  a  deep  hostility  to  its  doctrine,  and  he  soon  showed 
that  be  was  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  real  reformers. 
On  going  to  Geneva  he  found  himself  cast  among  uncon¬ 
genial  spirits.  Most  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  had  no 
sympathy  with  some  Roman  doctrines  which  the  ex- 
Carmelite  held  to  be  vital  truths.  Others  were  so  tinged 
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with  the  Rationalism  of  which  Geneva  has  ever  been 
the  home  that  they  would  have  subtilised  away  her 
main  dogmas.  M.  Loyson — if  we  may  call  him  by  bis 
secular  name — taught  a  species  of  Catholicism  which 
was  distinguishable  from  that  of  Rome  only  in  minor 
points.  Much  discontent  was  recently  caused  by  a 
discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  true  and  the  false 
attempt  to  reform  Catholicity,  because  it  seemed  to  bo  an 
attempt  to  recede  from  the  bolder  position  which  he  at 
first  assumed.  He  also  raised  irritation  by  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  uphold  the  Confessional.  Being  a  married 
man,  he  could  not  do  so  without  ruffling  perilous  suscep¬ 
tibilities.  A  fellow  Catholic  cure  of  the  Liberal  school 
insulted  and  ridiculed  him  for  having  gone  back  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  The  outrage  was  so  open  that  the 
Municipality,  which  is  the  Governor  of  the  Church,  was 
compelled  to  take  cognisance  of  the  affront,  and  the 
culprit  was  punished.  But  the  Muncipality  showed  in 
its  turn  that  it  was  determined  to  be  the  master  of  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  and  he  could  not  endure  so  Erastian  a  dicta¬ 
tion,  especially  when  he  saw  that  it  was  dictated  by  a 
sympathy  with  Rationalism.  The  strifes  between  him¬ 
self  and  a  part  of  his  ffock  also  became  so  keen  that  he 
felt  it  needful  to  resign  his  office.  He  did  so  in  a 
brief  letter,  written  in  the  finished  and  forcible  French 
which  he  once  hoped  would  place  him  in  the  French 
Academy,  as  the  successor  of  Lacordaire.  He  resigns 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  neither  Ultramontane  nor 
Protestant,  but  Catholic,  and  that  the  Liberal  Catholic 
movement  in  Geneva  is  neither  Liberal  in  politics 
nor  Catholic  in  religion.  His  resignation  is  deeply 
regretted,  because  the  people  of  Geneva  were  proud  of 
his  brilliant  eloquence ;  but  even  his  friends  admit  that  it 
had  become  inevitable..  Hyacinthe  is  one  of  the  many 
delicate  rather  than  strong  minds  who  fail  because  their 
enthusiasm  momentarily  leads  them  beyond  the  con¬ 
victions  of  their  intellect. 


The  treatment  of  women  in  Russia  has  long  been  a 
standing  disgrace  to  modem  civilisation.  Awaking  to 
this  fact,  the  Government  recently  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  question  of  corporal  punishments 
applied  to  women  who  are  “  condemned  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  loss  of  their  civil  and  political  rights.*’ 
This  committee  have  now  issued  their  report.  They 
admit  that  the  constant  menace  of  flogging  has  so 
terrified  the  unfortunate  prisoners  that  but  few  have 
dared  by  any  breach  of  discipline  or  misconduct  to  incur 
the  risk  of  this  revolting  penalty  but  at  the  same  time 
the  committee  argue  that  a  special  form  of  imprisonment 
w’ould  be  at  once  as  effective  and  more  humane.  They 
suggest  as  a  substitute  confinement  in  small  cells,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  days  for  one  blow  from  the  whip  or  cat,” 
and  two  days  for  one  blow  from  a  cane.  The  limit  to 
this  form  of  imprisonment  is  fixed  at  three  years.  We 
trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  carrying  the  humane, 
suggestions  of  the  committee  into  effect. 


Commissions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  and  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesdav,  and  discussed  the  Patronage 
Act.  The  Established  Commissioners  were  not  inde¬ 
corously  jubilant ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
thanking  the  Almighty,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  “  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
their  kind  and  invariably  steady  friend.  Sir  R. 
Anstruther.”  With  reference  to  the  charge  of  seeking 
to  conciliate  and  undermine  the  Free  Church,  one  of 
their  number  **  could  not  allow  it  to  go  forth  from  the 
Commission  uncontradicted  that  this  patronage  measure 
had  any  direct  bearing  upon  union  at  all.”  The  Free 
Church  Commissioners,  representing  the  defeated  party, 
showed  no  bitterness,  but  were  sternly,  and  exhaustively 
argumentative  and  logical. 


The  hardship  inflicted  on  “  Mr  Henry  Keet,  Wesleyan 
Preacher,”  in  his  being  prohibited  from  describing  him¬ 
self  on  a  tombstone  as  the  **  Rev.  Heni^  Keet,  Wesleyan 


Minister,”  is  not  one  that  in  itself  calls  for  very  profound 
sympathy ;  but  none  the  less  is  the  prohibition  imprudent,, 
impolitic,  and  barely  consistent  with  brotherly  love  or 
Christian  meekness.  The  Times  was  at  first  disposed  to 
think  that  too  much  learning  had  turned  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln’s  head  ;  but  it  seems  that  in  deciding  upon  the 
exact  ownership  of  the  title  of  ”  Reverend,”  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  was  venturing  on  a  department  of 
learning  to  which  he  had  not  previously  directed  his 
attention.  Reverend  is atitleof comparatively  recentorigin, 
even  as  applied  to  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Bishop  was  infatuated,  no  doubt,  when  he  interfered 
with  the  Wesleyan  Minister’s  tombstone,  but  it  was  not 
with  too  much  learning.  Ho  was  carried  away  by  a 
generous  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  pious  founder  of 
Wesleyanism.  He  was  deterred  by  an  episcopal  anxiety 
to  withhold  from  Wesleyan  bastards  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  legitimate  children  of  the  Church.  He 
trembled  lest  he  should  cause  Mr  Henry  Keet  to  sin  by 
applying  to  him  a  flattering  title.  He  feared  also  that 
the  world  would  despise  him  if  he  acted  against  his  con¬ 
science  and  courted  popularity.  In  short,  before  he 
would  outrage  consistency  and  truth,  and  John  Wesley 
and  his  own  conscience,  and  allow  Mr  Henry  Keet  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  tombstone  as  “  Reverend  ”  and  a  ”  Minis- 
ter,”he  would  see  Mr  Henry  Keet  hanged  first.  It  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  learned  Bishop  that  the  Church 
Herald  admires  his  “  pluck  and  principle.”  Such  a 
thing  does  want  some  courage. 


The  Surrey  people  are  dissatisfied  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  Assizes.  At  Guildford  and  Croydon  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  Surrey  was  to  lose  a 
court  which  it  has  possessed  during  centuries.  For  our 
part  we  think  that  this  feeling  is  a  most  laudable  one 
which  ought  to  be  humoured.  As  Baron  Bramwell 
said  at  Guildford,  people  should  bo  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Surrey  juries  for  trying  such  cases,  eagerness  or 
willingness  to  sit  on  juries  being  rather  a  rare  civic 
virtue.  But  if  the  Surrey  people  should  insist  on 
retaining  their  assize,  they  must  take  tho  privilege 
with  all  its  liabilities.  We  observe  that  tho  Croydon 
Local  Board  object  to  trying  causes  unconnected  with 
the  county,  but  demand  that  ”  the  same  privileges 
should  be  accorded  to  residents  in  Surrey  as  are  enjoyed 
by  those  residents  in  other  counties  of  England  and 
Wales.”  Very  good ;  but  other  counties  do  not  have 
the  power  of  selection  which  Surrey  asks.  At  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  example,  all  causes  are  tried  indiscriminately, 
and  have  been  ever  since  there  was  no  necessity,  in  the 
majority  of  actions,  of  laying* tho  venue  in  the  county 
where  the  res  gesice  occurred.  By  tho  way,  what  evil 
genius  could  have  lured  a  Conservative  Attorney- 
General  to  tell  the  Surrey  people  not  to  be  carri^ 
away  by  any  ”  sensational  idea  ”  about  a  good  old 
custom  ? 


Mr  David  Webster,  the  8^x>nd  mate  of  the  castaway 
barque  Arraoan^  in  whose  honour  so  many  of  our  prose- 
poets  lately  wrote  leading  articles,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  his  fame  and  his  Albert  medal  undisturbed.  It 
seems  that  Webster  and  bis  four  companions  were  not 
the  only  survivors  from  the  unfortunate  vessel.  The 
Captain  and  the  first  mate  each  saved  a  boatful ;  and  the 
Captain  has  written  to  a  northern  paper  to  say  that 
Webster  need  never  have  got  into  any  difficulty  but  for 
his  own  bad  seamanship  and  headstrong  folly.  There 
waa  room  for  him  and  his  companions  in  the  Captain’s 
boat,  but  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  after 
electing  to  follow  the  first  mate’s  boat,  he  gave  that 
officer  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  lagging  behind  and 
taking  his  own  way,  and  finally  lost  sight  of  him  alto¬ 
gether.  Such  is  the  Captain’s  account  of  the  matter ; 
and  he  further  charges  Webster  with  being  drunk  and 
incapable  on  the  day  before  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  ship,  and  with  shirking  the  labour  of  pumping. 
Webster  has  written  to  contradict  all  this;  but  supposing 
that  it  were  true,  it  would  become  a  nice  question  for 
casuists  how  far  a  man’s  stubbornness  in  getting  iuta 
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trouble  should  invalidate  his  heroism  in  getting  out  of 
'It,  and  whether  such  a  man  deserves  to  stand—- where 
one  of  our  enthusiastic  contemporaries  placed  Webster 
— by  the  side  of  Drake  and  Dampier. 


The  Leeds  Evening  Express  of  Tuesday  records  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case.  “  A  man  named  John  Cook,  a  farm  labourer, 
was  charged  at  the  instance  of  William  Inglis,  a  game 
watcher  in  the  service  of  Colonel  Fairfax,  at  Bilborough, 
with  poaching  on  the  28th  ult.  Inglis  said  that  on  the 
28rd  ult.  he  discovered  a  game  snare  in  a  field,  and  saw 
the  defendant  visit  it  daily  until  the  28th,  when  he  saw 
him  take  a  hare  from  it.  However,  on  being  severely 
cross-examined  by  Mr  Thompson,  Cook’s  solicitor,  who, 
having  suspicion  of  false  Sfieaking,  obtained  the  services 
of  a  shorthand  writer,  he  contradicted  himself  in  a  most 
noticeable  manner,  and  ultimately  got  into  quite  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Being  cautioned  and  questioned  by  the  Bench,  he 
still  further  contradicted  himself,  and  finding  himself  in 
a  perfect  muddle,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  only  laid 
the  snare,  but  had  put  a  dead  hare  in  it  himself,  in  order 
to  implicate  Cook.  The  charge  was  of  course  dismissed, 
and  Inglis  hooted  heartily  as  he  slunk  away  from  the 
Court.”  This  case  illustrates  one  of  the  collateral  evils  of 
the  existing  Game  Laws,  that  they  involve  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  professional  informers,  who  would  be  more 
•than  human  if  they  did  not  often  abuse  their  position 
for  the  gratification  of  private  spite.  For  every  offence 
•of  this  kind  that  is  brought  to  light  there  are  probably 
twenty  that  escape  detection. 


It  is  not  gencvally  known  that  among  the  Judges  of 
the  land  there  is  one  whose  light,  easy^  wit  enlivens  the 
too  dull  proceedings  on  Circuit.  We  were  not  aware 
until  tStrachey  v.  Osborne  came  to  be  decided  that, 
besides  being  an  eminent  commercial  lawyer,  Mr  Justice 
Brett  was  a  bright  humorist — or,  as  one  American 
writer  has  perhaps  better  expressed  it,  an  ingenious 
jokist.”  We  knew  him  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
sentence  on  the  poor  gasmen,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
declaration  from  the  bench,  in  defiance  of  Bentham  and 
Austin,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  judge-made  law 
— a  piece  of  news  too  good,  wo  fear,  to  bo  true.  Two 
landowners  go  to  law  about  a  certain  tree  and  a  seat 
round  it,  and  counsel  do  their  best,  the  one  to  exagge¬ 
rate,  the  other  to  extenuate,  the  injuries  done  to  the 
former.  Whereupon  the  eminent  Judge— whose /or/e, 
we  had  surmised,  was  the  construction  of  charter-parties, 
opened,  it  appears,  an  unwonted  fire  of  ingenious  sar¬ 
casms  at  “  the  fine  speeches  ”  of  counsel,  and  at  the 
”  dandy  church  ”  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat.  Did  the 
Wells  audience  laugh  ?  Of  course  they  did.  Perhaps 
they  knew,  what  every  lawyer  knows,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  they  might  be  committed  for  contempt 
of  Court  if  they  did  not  ? 


To  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  the  issue  of  the 
recent  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Counties  in  the  light  of  a 
victory  for  the  farmers,  we  recommend  a  perusal  of  the 
following  figures.  These  figures  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  inquiry  made  upon  the  spot  by  a  specially- 
appointed  Committee  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,  and  are  quite  trustworthy.  The 
number  of  those  locked-oot  amounted  to  3,116.  Of  these 
694  have  migrated,  429  have  emigrated,  415  are  still 
unemployed,  402  have  left  the  Union,  and  1,176  have 
gone  back  to  work,  but  still  retain  their  Union  tickets, 
and  continue  their  weekly  payment  to  its  funds. 


It  is  now  officially  announced  that  England,  France, 
and  Germany  have  simultaneously  recognised  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Carlists  have  made  it  indecent  to  continue  giving  them 
a  stealthy  countenance.  The  death  of  Marshal  Concha 
raised  a  general  outcry  that  something  should  be  done  : 
but  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  this  tardy  act  of 
courtesy  might  have  been  delayed  indefinitely  but  for 
the  murder  of  Captain  Schmidt. 


FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

For  the  present  the  strifes  of  the  political  factions  in 
France  are  hidden  by  the  interest  of  her  relations  with 
that  country  in  which,  as  Talleyrand  said,  twice  two 
make  five.  The  Due  Decazes  will  find  it  hard  to  make 
Europe  believe  that  the  French  officials  have  not  favoured 
the  Carlists,  however  guiltless  he  himself  may  be.  And, 
in  the  conviction  that  France  has  aided  the  Bourbon 
Pretender,  and  that  she  does  wish  him  to  succeed,  w  e  find 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disquiet  with  which  both  countries 
fill  the  most  sober  statesmen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  France  will  not  long  remain  quiet ;  but 
Englishmen,  who  as  a  nation  are  constitutionally  unable  to 
understand  French  politics,  fancy  that  she  will  first 
strike  at  Germany.  We  believe  that  to  be  a  mistake. 
No  doubt  she  would  instantly  go  to  war  with  Germany 
if  she  thought  that  she  could  win  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
or  even  blot  out  the  shame  of  Sedan  ;  but,  however  her 
people  may  boast  in  cafes  or  bluster  in  newspapers, 
they  do  not  dare  to  face  the  enormous  risks  of  such  an 
enterprise.  They  have  a  genuine  wish  to  remain  at 
peace.  Nay,  we  doubt  whether  any  great  European 
nation  would  be  less  eager  to  begin  fresh  wars  if  its 
overgrown  army  were  to  be  cut  down,  if  it  should  not  be 
ruled  by  a  race  of  brigands  like  the  Bonapartes,  and  if 
it  were  once  able  to  freely  choose  its  own  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  drawn  into 
war  stealthily,  and  almost  against  its  own  will,  by  the 
influence  of  the  interests  which  are  common  to  the  clerical 
and  the  royalist  parties.  A  stable  ^public  in  Spain  would 
be  such  a  menace  to  them  that  they  will  spare  no  pains  to 
ward  it  off.  More  than  two  years  ago,  when  Don  Carlos 
had  scarcely  been  heard  of,  save  by  his  own  partisans 
French  Legitimists  were  busily  preparing  the  Carlist 
insurrection,  and  they  scarcely  cared  to  hide  their  designs. 
Paris  was  the  bead-quarters  of  the  conspiracy.  Their 
hope  was  that  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  Republic  in  Spain 
would  fail,  that  the  prospects  of  Queen  Isabella’s  son 
would  be  blasted  by  her  own  sins,  and  that  the  throne 
would  inevitably  fall  to  the  Legitimist  heir,  Don  Carlos. 
They  further  made  sure  that  the  French  Republic  would 
fall  to  pieces,  and  that  the  crown  of  Saint  Louis  would 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Thus 
would  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Latin  race  bo  again 
placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  salons  of  the  old  gentry  who  , 
live  in  the  venerable  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St  Ger¬ 
main  were  moved  to  mighty  commotion  by  the  prospect 
of  so  glorious  a  future  for  the  true  faith  of  royalty  and 
Christianity.  Already  they  had  arranged  the  most 
stately  ceremonials  of  the  Courts  at  Madrid  and  Ver¬ 
sailles.  They  bad  divided  among  themselves  and  their 
Spanish  friends  the  offices  of  the  two  households.  They 
had  given  imaginative  splendour  to  the  serviees  of  the 
Church.  They  had  driven  atheism  and  the  impieties 
of  science  into  the  obscurity  of  the  slums  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.  They  whispered  to  each  other  that  the  Pope 
should  then  recover  his  temporal  power  in  spite  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  And  for  a  week  or  two  last  autumn,  it  did 
seem  that  at  least  one  of  the  Legitimist  pretenders 
should  reign.  The  French  Legitimists  had  become  so 
certain  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was  about  to  be 
summoned  to  the  throne  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  as  to  have  made  preparations  for  his  entry 
into  Paris.  “  The  Master  of  the  Horse  ”  was  training 
the  sacred  steeds  which  were  to  drag  the  carriage  of  the 
king  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  some  favoured 
persons  were  allowed  to  see  the  august  ceremony. 
But  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  white  flag  made  it 
needless  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  the  -Master  of  the  Horse  has  been  released 
from  the  toils  of  his  divine  occupation. 

The  Legitimists,  however,  have  not  abandoned  their 
hopes.  Although  they  know  that  even  the  Assembly 
will  not  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  in  a  miserable  minority  if  they  were  to  appeal  to  the 
country  on  behalf  of  their  master,  they  will  not  dis- 
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miss  tho  belief  th&t  he  must  yet  become  ^  They  the  throne,  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation  mig^ht  permit 
are  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  of  some  kind  during  the  him  to  retain  his  footing  for  two  or  three  years.  It  takes 
antui^Q*  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  -so  long  to  organise  a  rebellion,  even  in  Spain,  that 
himself  is  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Chateau  of  adventurers  may,  if  they  once  reach  the .  summit  of 
Chambord,  there  will  indeed  be  a  new  centre  of  intrigue,  power,  bid  defiance  to  their  enemies  for  a  time.  No 
Both  the  wild  and  the  moderate  ^gitimists  hope  that  doubt,  in  a  few  years  at  longest,  Don  Carlos  would  be 
much  good  would  be  done  to  his  cause  if  he  were  to  unseated  by  the  revolutionary  agencies ;  but,  meanwhile, 
reside  in  Franco  even  for  a  few  months.  He  would  daily  his  own  fanaticism  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers 
see  crowds  of  his  friends.  The  religious  Legitimists—  would  again  render  Spain  the  most  aggressive  of 
those  to  whom  Divine  Right  is  a  dogma  with  which  they  Catholic  States.  The  dream  of  such  a  State  would  of 
would  no  more  tamper  than  a  High  Churchman  would  course  be  a  war  with  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  the 
abridge  the  Athanasian  Creed — believe  that  he  would  Pope’s  Temporal  Power;  and  if  the  Comte  de  Chara- 
be  able  to  soften  the  repugnance  with  which  crowds  bord  should  climb  to  the  throne  of  France,  such  a  war 
of  his  followers  regard  any  demand  for  the  surrender  of  would  be  almost  a  certainty.  Strange  as  the  fact  may 
the  Tricolour.  They  believe  that  he  could  fill  them  with  seem  to  the  mass  of  Fnglishmen,  it  is  notorious  in 
some  measure  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  flag  of  France  that  the  Legitimist  nobles  are  far  more 
Saint  Louis,  and  induce  them  to  fling  down  the  blood-  enraged  against  Italy  than  against  Germany  ;  and 
stained  rag  of  the  Revolution, — a  rag  that  they  cannot  they  showed  their  temper  by  the  zeal  with  which  they 
see  without  thinking  of  the  murdered  King,  Queen,  and  sent  their  sons  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal 
Madame  Elizabeth.  The  moderate  Legitimists  have  Zouaves.  Their  religious  instincts,  are  fired  by  the 
hopes  of  precisely  an  opposite  description.  The  Comte  ambition  of  releasing  the  Pope  from  what  they  call  the 
de  Chambord,  they  believe,  does  not  really  know  robber  grasp  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  some  of  the  old 
France,  and  they  attribute  his  ignorance  to  the  fact  crusading  spirit  comes  back  to  them  as  they  think  of 
that  he  lives  in  the  solitude  of  Frohsdorf,  among  a  few  impious  Italy.  The  French  people,  it  is  true,  have  no 
devoted  and  fanatical  friends,  who  colour  every  report  wish  to  fight  for  the  Pope,  and  in  truth  they  would 
of  French  opinion  that  may  happen  to  pass  through  abhor  thejbask.  But  a  Government  has  so  much  power 
their  hands.  His  secretary,  counsellor,  favourite,  and  in  France,  and  war  becomes  so  overmastering  a  nece.s8ity 
fellow  devotee,  M.  de  Blacas,  is,  they  think,  too  fierce  a  when  once  it  is  declared,  that  such  a  king  as  the  Comte 
fanatic  to  be  a  faithful  reporter.  But  they  imagine  that  de  Chambord,  if  aided  by  such  craft  as  that  of  the  Due 
if  the  Comte  de  Chambord  were  to  live  for  a  few  months  de  Broglie,  might  easily  find  so  plausible  a  pretext  for  a 
in  the  valley  of  the  Loire ;  if  he  were  to  see  crowds  who  are  war  with  Italy  as  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  great 
faithful  to  him  in  every  respect,  save  in  their  rejection  of  object  was  to  give  back  Rome  to  the  custody  of  the 
the  “white  flag;”  if  he  were  to  learn  from  zealous  priests.  Were  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
friends  that  the  French  people  would  never  surrender  the  war  would  become  general.  Germany  must  side 
the  symbol  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  if  the  Church  were  with  Italy.  Austria  might  find  it  convenient  to  side 
then  to  put  a  gentle  pressure  on  his  convictions,  with  France.  And,  as  Radicals,  we  trust  that  England 
diplomatic  skill  might  arrange  such  a  compromise  as  would  strike  a  blow  for  Italy.  The  true  doctrine  of  non- 
would  enable  him  to  sink  the  flag  to  a  position  of  intervention,  as  stated  by  Mr  Mill,  is  that  we  should  not 
secondary  importance,  and  cast  the  final  determination  intervene  in  foreign  quarrels  so  long  as  other  Powers 
of  the  tint,  not  on  him,  but  on  the  Parliament.  We  hold  aloof,  but  that,  when  they  strike,  we  may  strike 
believe  that  these  hopes  are  baseless.  If  he  should  win  too.  And  if  ever  the  intervention  of  England  in  a 
even  a  temporary  triumph,  it  will  be  by  the  union  of  foreign  quarrel  would  be  not  only  justifiable  but  impera- 
treachery  and  force.  So  long,  however,  as  Marshal  tive,  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  country  which,  led 
MacMahon  holds  the  key  of  power,  and  the  army  is  by  Mazzini,  and  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi,  overthrew  the 
obedient,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  ihat  the  Comte  de  Papacy,  and  allowed  Italy  to  rise  into  the  old  greatness 
Chambord’s  chances  of  at  least  reaching  the  throne  have  of  political  life. 

absolutely  passed  away.  What  has  absolutely  passed  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  contest  would  be  a  general 
away  is  the  possibility  of  his  remaining  king.  dynastic  and  religious  war,  and  that  it  is  almost 

Spain  is  so  strange  a  country  that  all  political  specu-  impossible  for  such  a  war  to  break  out  in  these  secular 
latiou  as  to  its  destinies  must  be  very  uncertain,  and  we  days.  ^  We  should  prefer  to  assert  that  the  secular 
do  not  care  to  hazard  the  prediction  that  at  least  the  agencies^  are  strong  enough  to  make  the  balance  of 
momentary  success  of  Don  Carlos  lies  beyond  the  range  probabilities  considerably  against  the  outbreak  of  a 
of  possibility.  Such  an  event  is  indeed  highly  improb-  struggle  that  would  be  charged  with  the  worst  elements 
able ;  but  it  would  not  become  cautious  observers  to  civil  strife.  More  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  at  a 
say  more.  The  present  rulers  of  the  nation  are  so  time  when  no  European  statesnaan  believes  that  the 
corrupt  as  well  as  so  incompetent,  their  devotion  to  the  present  state  of  peace  will  continue  long ;  when  the 
Republic  is  so  capable  of  being  bought  off,  the  army  so  revolutionary  and  the  reactionary  forces  have  manifestly 
lacks  all  the  grander  qualities  which  once  belonged  to  the  nauch  of  their  force  to  speud ;  when  Germany  and 
soldiery  of  Spain,  and  the  people  have  been  so  degraded  Italy,  and  Spain  and  France,  are  disturbed  by  intense 
by  centuries  of  base  superstition,  that  the  fanaticism  and  fanaticisms.  The  only  way  to  avert  such  a  danger  is  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  Carlist  troops  may  perhaps  gain  a  keep  it  constantly  in  mind,  and  use  every  expedient  of 
temporary  triumph.  If  such  an  event  had  not  been  diplomacy  or  force  to  ward  it  off.  But  a  general  war, 

••••  •  1*1  ’ll  i»  'll!#*  _ ?lAl _ A  T^__?  _ _ 

Within  the  bounds  of  those  possibilities  against  which  all 
statesmen  must  guard  as  if  they  were  probabilities, 

Prince  Bismarck  would  not  have  shown  such  eagerness 
to  strike  some  blow  against  Don  Carlos.  Thanks  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  Spanish  Republic  has  at  last 
been  recognised  by  the  great  Powers ;  and  it  is  not 
creditable  to  the  late  Liberal  Ministry  that  England 
should  now  be  obliged  to  follow  the  lead  of  Germany  in- 
recognising  a  Government  which  was  as  stable  six  months 
ago  as  it  is  to-day.  The  act  should  have  been  done  then, 
and  done  by  England,  which  can  have  no  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  the  name  unless  she  systematically  puts  herself 
at  the  head  of  all  Liberal  States.  The  Spanish  Republic 
will  gain  much  moral  strength  by  being  admitted  into  the 
same  community  of  States  as  England,  Germany,  and 
France ;  but  we  repeat  that  the  incidents  of  the  civil  war 
forbid  us  to  believe  that  it  has  risen  above  the  fear  of 
overthrow.  And  if  Don  Carlos  should  be  able  to  seize 


nait  aynastic  ana  nan  religious,  is  tne  pern  i^nac  Annce 
Bismarck  sees  in  the  future,  and  we  should  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  did  not  quicken  the  apprehensions  even 
of  so  calm  a  mind  as  Lord  Derby.  Both  take  a  step 
towards  reducing  the  danger  when,  however  grudgingly 
and  however  late,  they  welcome  the  Spanish  Republic 
into  the  family  of  European  Governments. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  scarcely-noticed  passage  in  the  Queen’s  Speech 
alludes  pointedly  and  in  a  tone  of  approval  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  and  the  United  States  that  have  resulted  in 
the  Draft  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  lately  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  Washington  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Wnstminster.  Her  Maiestv  is  made  to  express  satisfac- 
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tion  at  the  progrcEs  of  the  attempt  to  re-establibh  liberal 
relations  of  commerce  between  our  fellow-citizens  in 
Canada  and  our  cousins  their  neighbours  ;  but  these  con¬ 
gratulatory  expressions  are  less  significant  than  the  hope 
— somewhat  cautiously  indulged  in,  we  may  observe — 
that  the  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun  may  bo 
speedily  revived,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  action  of  the  Senate  at  Washington 
has  thrown  back  the  negotiation,  and  it  must  now  wait 
for  6nal  settlement  until  the  legislative  business  of  the 
three  countries  that  are  principally  concerned  is  moving 
once  more.  The  autumn  is  a  period  of  pause  in  all 
Parliamentary  labour,  except  in  those  Antipodean  regions 
where  the  seasons  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  that  follow 
them  are  ours  reversed.  In  England,  in  America,  and 
in  Canada  political  questions  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
debated  ;  but  long  before  the  legislative  toils  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  Senates  are  renewed  political  controversy  will 
come  to  life  again.  It  could  not  fasten  upon  anything 
better  worth  reflection  than  this  Draft  Treaty,  which 
next  year  must  engage  attention  at  home  as  well  as  at 
Ottawa.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Carnarvon  has  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  transaction  to  a  close  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  House  of  Commons,  for,  according  to  the 
literal  text  of  constitutional  doctrine,  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  includes  the  right  of  making  treaties  as  well  as  of 
concluding  peace  or  declaring  war.  But  as  no  Minister 
would  think  nowadays  of  settling  a  question  of  peace  or 
war  without  consulting  the  House  of  Commons,  so  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  will  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  largely  atfecting  the  commerce  of  this  country 
without  hearing  what  the  representatives  of  English  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  interests  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  took  the 
Draft  Treaty  into  consideration  immediately  before  Con¬ 
gress  rose  for  the  recess,  but  despite  the  urgency  of 
President  Grant  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  final 
decision  until  next  session,  with  tho  avowed  object 
of  ascertaining  the  drift  of  public  opinion.  The  Senate 
has  formally  that  constitutional  control  over  treaties  that 
the  House  of  Commons  possesses  in  fact,  and  tho  delay 
that  has  been  interposed  may  possibly  foreshadow  a 
determined  opposition.  In  Canada,  again,  the  Treaty 
needs  a  full  Parliamentary  discussion.  A  general  senti¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  tho  renewal  of  reciprocity  arrange¬ 
ments  liad  arisen,  and  in  compliance  with  it  the  Dominion 
Government  sent  Mr  George  Brown  to  Washington 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tho  Mac* 
kenzie  Administration  liad  distinctly  apprehended  how 
far  the  opinion  of  tho  community  would  go  with  them 
in  making  concessions  to  tho  United  States  or  in  accept¬ 
ing  free  trade  principles  as  the  basis  of  a  revision  of  the 
tarifl’.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  better  way  of 
attaining  certainty  upon  these  points — and  assuredly 
they  shoald  not  be  left  in  doubt—  than  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  in  detail  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion. 
This  may  take  place  before  either  the  Senate  at 
Washington  or  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
have  to  approach  the  matter  at  all. 

An  unexpected  element  of  opposition,  not  only  to  the 
Draft  Treaty,  but  to  any  reciprocity  arrangements 
founded  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  tariff  affecting  manu¬ 
factures,  has  shown  itself  in  Canada  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  text  of  the  instrument  upon  which  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Mr  Brown,  and  Mr  Secretary  Fish 
were  agreed.  Tho  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  has 
declined,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  four  to  one,  to 
approve  the  Draft  Treaty  ;  and  as  tho  members  of  this 
orgunisatlon  may  be  said  to  represent  all  the  conspicuous 
trading  interests  in  the  colony,  their  dissent  from  the 
propohals  of  the  Government  may  be  regarded  as  a  for¬ 
midable  check  to  the  policy  of  the  Mackenzie  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  the  motives 
actuating  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Trade  ”  are 
merely  selflsh  and  very  plainly  short-sighted,  and  most 
probably  the  people  of  the  Dominion  are  not  generally 
in  sympathy  with  their  motives ;  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  mouopoly  which  is  threatened  presents  a 


formidable  front  to  any  reforming  movement.  A  wave 
of  popular  ardour  in  favour  of  free  trade  may  indeed 
beat  down  what  seems  the  most  impregnable  of  mono¬ 
polies,  but  then  such  a  turn  of  the  tide  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  visited  Canada.  The  community  has 
ceased  to  be  fanatically  protectionist,  but  it  is  still  very 
far  from  being  sound  in  its  economical  views.  The  force 
of  logic,  of  conviction,  of  a  resolution  to  endure  some 
present  hardships  for  future  advantages,  is  wanting,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  deficient  the  monopolists  will  easily  carry 
their  point.  Moreover,  by  accepting  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Draft  Treaty  as  advantageous,  and  taking  their 
ground  of  opposition  only  upon  a  single  point,  though 
that  involves  the  whole  principle  of  free  trade  so  far  as 
the  present  negotiation  is  concerned,  they  have  narrowed 
the  area  of  controversy,  which  is  a  gain  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  it  appear  that  their  opponents  are 
fighting  about  small  matters,  and  they  have  been 
careful  to  pose  in  an  attitude  of  international  mag¬ 
nanimity.  They  have  been  so  fortunate,  too  —  or  so 
unfortunate,  we  might  think,  perhaps, — as  to  obtain  the 
alliance  of  some  Tory  journals  in  this  country,  who  are 
so  intolerant  of  the  very  name  of  Liberalism  that  they 
have  tooth  and  nail  attacked  a  treaty  negotiated  under 
the  direct  control  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  because  it  is 
identified  with  the  name  of  Mr  George  Brown,  the 
leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberals,  and  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Mackenzie’s  Ministry.  The  Government 
which  acceded  to  power  at  Ottawa  when  the  Dominion 
rejected  in  disgust  the  party  that  was  implicated  in  the 
Pacific  Railway  scandal  has  been  accused  of  a  “  dis¬ 
loyal  ”  design  to  place  the  mother  country,  in  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Canada,  in  a  position  of  inferiority  compared 
with  the  United  States.  The  charge  was  a  damaging 
one,  but  it  happened  to  be  founded  on  a  very  reckless 
conjecture  about  the  future  fiscal  policy  of  Canada,  and 
it  has  drawn  out  the  assurance  that  whatever  measure 
of  freedom  from  the  pressure  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
may  be  accorded  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  must  be  extended  also  to  the  English  export 
trade.  This  statement  brushes  aside  the  absurd 
political  bugbear  that  Tory  alarmists  in  England 
and  Canada  have  raised  in  the  way  of  the  treaty,  but  of 
course  it  will  only  intensify  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  manufacturing  interests  in  Canada,  previously  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  high  tariff,  regard  those  clauses  of  the 
Draft  Treaty  that  admit  foreign  competition.  Tho 
Dominion  Board  of  Trade  has  no  objection  to  offer  to- 
the  mutual  improvement  of  internal  navigation  or  the 
exchange  of  fishing  rights  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada ;  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  import  into  either  country  of  raw  products  is  far 
from  alarming  them ;  but  the  admission  of  manufactured 
goods  duty  free,  not  only  from  the  United  States  but  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  deadly  rivalry  with  which  there 
can  be  no  peace.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
common  sense  of  the  Canadian  people  will  not  resent 
and  repudiate  the  attempt  of  a  few  capitalists  to  impose 
tho  heavy  yoke  of  their  selfish  interests  upon  a  whole 
community. 


“  CIVIL  ORDER  ”  IN  BOMBAY. 

The  veiy  sharp  rebuke  which  Lord  Salisbury  has 
been  compelled  to  administer  to  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  would  be  a  matter  of  slight 
I  importance  it  it  had  touched  merely  the  personal  contro- 
j  versy  between  the  Parsee  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of 
1  W^estem  India  and  the  Governor.  But  the  whole  policy 
j  of  our  attitude  towards  the  subject  races  of  our  Indian 
Empire  is  involved  in  the  question  whether  Sir  Philip 
WodehoQse  and  his  Council  or  the  Bombay  Parsecs  were 
right  in  their  conception  of  an  English  administrator’s 
duty  in  India ;  and  the  authoritative  settlement  of  the 
point  in  ^dispute,  not  only  by  the  Secretary  of  State  but 
by  the  Governor- General  and  his  Council,  is  eminently 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  There  can  be  no  contention 
raised  again,  ^  upon  the  ground  chosen  by  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  in  the  face  of  the  distinct  and  explicit 
expression  of  opinion  contained  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
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despatch.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty  that  the  6rm  tone 
of  the  India  Office  sets,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  rest. 
The  aggressive  vigour  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  in 
recent  times  may  be  encountered  \n  two  very  different 
wavs,  either  by  a  shrinking  and  timorous  deference  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government,  or  by  a  firm  and 
resolute  determination  to  deal  out  justice  without  fear 
or  favour  among  all  creeds  and  classes  of  the  Empire, 
yielding  nothing  to  the  pressure  of  the  strong  and  arro¬ 
gant  that  wc  do  not  voluntarily  concede  to  the  weakest 
and  most  insignificant  of  our  subjects.  In  choosing 
between  these  methods  of  government  we  are  making 
a  choice  between  temporary  comfort  and  permanent 
peace,  and  a  wrong  choice  would  be  an  error  fraught 
with  innumerable  dangers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse’s  action  during  the  riots  at  Bombay  in 
February  last  was  in  every  particular  mistaken.  He 
entrenched  his  Government  in  a  position  of  neutrality 
when  ho  ought  to  have  put  his  foot  down  firmly  and 
struck  boldly  at  the  peace-breakers,  to  whatever  faith  | 
they  belonged;  he  encouraged  the  suppression  of  freedom  i 
of^  discussion  among  a  peaceable,  intelligent,  law-abiding  j 
body  of  men,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ferocious  zeal  of  an  j 
ignorant  mob  of  fanatics,  intriguers,  and  plunderers ;  he  | 
called  upon  the  party  attacked  to  defend  themselves  from  j 
their  assailants,  an  exhortation  which,  if  complied  with, 
would  have  led  directly  to  civil  war  between  two  mutually 
hostile  sects ;  he  showed  an  inclination  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  and  to  push  the 
Parsees  to  the  wall  for  the  gratification  of  their  intolerant 
feeling.  All  these  were  grave  errors  in  judgment,  but 
the  gravest  error  of  all  was  the  enunciation  of  doctrine 
with  which  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  defended  his  line  of 
action. 

The  story  of  the  riots  of  February  may  be  briefly  told. 
There  is  a  long-standing  feud  between  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay  and  their  Mohammedan  fellow-citizens;  the  latter 
cannot  forgive  the  former  for  their  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  Islam,  their  commercial  success,  and  their 
social  prosperity ;  the  Parsees,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  a  highly  cultivated  and  sceptical  class,  are 
unable  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  rude,  unlet¬ 
tered  intolerance,  and  the  inflammatory  superstitions 
of  their  Moslem  neighbours.  Lately  all  over  India 
we  have  witnessed  a  series  of  attempts,  which  are 
most  elaborately  planned,  and  more  effective  than  is 
generally  imagined,  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mohammedan  population  not  directly  against  the  English 
power,  but  against  the  sects  of  image- worshippers,  or 
other  heretics,  who  dwell  in  peace  and  brotherhood 
under  the  English  flag.  No  doubt  the  ultimate  object  is 
to  make  the  Moslem  feel  that  even  under  English  rule 
their  power  has  not  wholly  departed  from  them,  but  is 
still  strong  enough  to  overmaster  Hindus  or  Parsees,  or 
any  others  but  the  Europeans.  Whatever  the  motive, 
the  fact  that  such  outbreaks  have  been  more  frequent 
sinoe  the  recent  Census  of  India  showed  a  large  increase 
of  the  Mohammedan  population,  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and 
the  Parsees  of  Bombay  have  been  marked  out  deliberately 
as  victims.  The  pretence  alleged  for  the  riots  of  February 
was  the  publication  of  a  life  of  Mohammed,  written 
by  a  Parsee,  in  which  one  of  the  prophet’s  concubines 
was  described  by  a  word  that  is  alleged  to  signify,  in 
Gnzerathi,  a  woman  of  loose  character.  But  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Mohammedan  mob  to  the  Parsees  had  long 
previously  been  known  to  the  police  of  Bombay,  and 
this  very  fact  was  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  suppression 
of  the  offensive  book  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Having,  however,  suppressed  the  book,  lest  its  circu¬ 
lation  should  dangerously  excite  popular  feeling,  the 
Commissioner  might,  at  least,  have  taken  some  pre¬ 
cautions  to  protect  the  people  whom  he  knew  to  be 
threatened  with  violence.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  Mohammedan  mob  broke  into  the  Parsee 
quarter  of  the  town,  on  the  13th  of  February  last,  they 
succeeded  in  doing  an  immense  amount  of  mischief, 
beating  and  insulting  Parsee  men  and  women,  robbing 
and  destroying  houses  and  property,  and  finally  defiling 
the  fire-temples  of  the  Parsee  worship,  before  the  rioters 
were  got  under  control.  Here,  then,  was  indubitably 


blundering,  and  the  procrastination  of  the  Police  Commis- 
I  sioner  was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  and  danger 
,  to  life  and  property  resulting.  But  on  the  follow?ng 
,  day  when  the  leading  Parsees  called  upon  Sir  P.  Wode- 
j  house  to  request  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  the 
:  Governor,  so  far  from  being  convinced  of  the  incapacity 
I  of  the  police  to  keep  order,  very  vigorously  protested 
I  that  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  use  the 
troops  to  prevent  rioting,  and  suggested  that  the  Parsees 
might  save  the  authorities  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
learning  to  defend  themselves.  Of  course  another  riot 
I  followed  this  declaration,  and  whatever  party  supplied 
I  the  aggressors,  the  troops  had  to  be  called  out  after  all. 
This  course,  which  the  Parsees  had  recommended  after 
the  first  riot,  was  entirely  successful ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  several  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  much  damage  had 
been  done  to  property,  the  whole  city  had  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  and  a  deadly  feud  was  esta¬ 
blished  between  two  sections  of  the  community. 

Sir  P.  Wodehouse  appears  to  bo  of  opinion  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  military  from  all  interference  in  civil 
affairs  is  a  rule  quod  semper^  quod  ubiquoy  quod  ah  ovini- 
huSy  is  to  be  accepted,  and  this  because  we  accept  it  in 
England.  But  who  ever  doubted  that  if  the  Orangemen 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast  were  about  to  fly  at 
one  another’s  throats  once  more,  as  they  were  doing  not 
so  long  ago,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities, 
supposing  they  could  dispose  of  the  services  of  troops, 
to  use  those  services  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
peace  ?  Certainly  no  magistrate  would  have  the  courage, 
if  applied  to  by  one  party  for  military  protection,  to 
counsel  “  self-defence,”  which  would  mean  war  in  the 
streets.  Is  Bombay  a  less  inflammable  community  than 
Ulster ;  are  Mohammedans  less  dangerous  when  in  a 
religious  frenzy  than  Orangemen  ?  Or  do  the  duties  of 
a  Government  involve  less  responsibility  in  India  than 
in  Ireland  ?  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  answers  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  affirmative ;  but  Lord  Salisbury,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  gives  them  a  very  firm  negative. 


SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  PEERS. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  peerage  of  this  realm  of 
ours  is  rather  a  heterogeneous  mixture.  To  say  nothing 
of  spiritual  peers,  there  are  in  its  temporal  ranks  peers 
of  England,  peers  of  Scotland,  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
peers  of  Ireland,  and  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wo 
have  peers  whose  sole  connection  with  the  Upper  Houso 
is  a  fragmentary  representation  there ;  and  we  have  one 
at  least,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  answers  to  every 
one  of  the  descriptions  just  specified,  and  who  is  triply 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  that  he  sits  there 
himself  and  has  his  vote  in  the  election  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  peers  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  frag- 
I  mentarily-represented  peers  are  those  who  are  members 
of  the  peerages  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  only.  Nu¬ 
merically  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  these  forlorn 
Deaddehadoes.  Beside  the  sixteen  representatives,  there 
are  but  eighteen  peers  who  are  of  the  Scottish  peerage 
only ;  and  there  are  but  seventy-seven  peers  of  Ireland 
who  are  not  also  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  we 
reckon  off  the  twenty-five  who  sit  in  the  Upper  House 
as  Irish  representative  peers.  This  titular  anomaly  is  a 
troublesome  nuisance.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  are 
continually  grumbling  at  their  hard  lot  in  being  exiled 
from  the  Upper  House,  and  their  growl  from  time  to  time 
becomes  so  importunate  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  a  sop, 
or  something  that  bears  the  semblance  of  a  sop,  has  to 
be  flung  to  them.  The  sop  generally  takes  the  form  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  latest 
of  these  illusory  emulcents,  a  Committee  three-fourths  of 
the  members  of  which  were  members  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  or  of  Ireland,  made  its  report  last  week.  The 
chief  result  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  contained  in  the  following  clause  of 
their  report : — “  They  (the  Committee)  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  abstain  from  recommending  any  sudden  and 
artificial  method  by  which  her  Majesty  might  be  advised 
to  merge  the  peerage  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  that  oC 
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room  into  which  were  shown  queer  people,  not  good 
enough  for  the  salon,  where  peers  of  the  realm  were 
entitled  to  congregate.  Some  of  these  Irish  non-Irish 
peerages  date  from  the  times  of  the  Civil  War,  havli^ 
been  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  English  generals,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  thrashing  the  Irish. 
“Of  these  peers,**  duly  remarks  Lord  Portarlington, 
“not  one  ever  stopped  in  Ireland,  or  exercised  any 
legislative  function  in  the  country.’*  Another  batch  of 
Irish  peerages  were  mado  by  George  III.,  in  favour  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them 
rank  without  passing  them  into  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  and  who  “never  went  near  Ireland,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.’*  So,  then,  the  genuine  Irish 
peerages,  whose  holders  sat  and  voted  in  the  old  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  are  not  more  than  sixty-three,  and 
these  have  twenty-eight  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom — a  representation  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Act  of  Union  as  adequate  for  a 
peerage  containing  235  members. 

If  tho  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  by 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  were  granted,  some  curious 
results  would  follow.  Viscount  Taafe,  who  is  not  a 
British  subject  at  all,  but  a  Kammer-Herr  to  tho 
Emperor  of  Austria,  like  his  ancestors  before  him  for 
a  century  back,  might  come  and  take  his  seat  as  an 
Irish  peer,  and  ask  leave  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  a  speech  in  German,  for  the  reason  that  he  cannot 
speak  English.  Baron  Fairfax,  who  is  a  Scottish  peer, 
and  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
being  in  point  of  fact  a  respectable  physician  of 
Maryland,  might  claim  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  British  monarchy,  and  would 
be  of  material  service  in  case  one  of  his  high 
Tory  Scottish  colleagues  fainted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  tho  iconoclastic  proposition.  Whether  the 
country  would  gain  in  legislative  power  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  titular  anomalies  of 
tho  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages  is  another  question.  It 
is  true  that  among  them  there  may  be  some  “  mute 
inglorious  Milton,”  but  the  probabilities  are  against  that 
'  supposition.  It  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  represen¬ 
tatives  they  elect  are  not  their  best  men,  they  are  at 
least  average  samples  ;  and  the  eye  ranges  in  vain  over 
the  lists  of  Elphinstones,  Blantyres,  Levens,  and  Sel¬ 
kirks,  and  of  Inchiquins,  de  Vescis,  Donerailes,  and 
Mount  Cashels,  for  a  name  of  any  note  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  our  Upper  Chamber.  Lord  Airlie  is  the  only 
representative  peer  who  has  demonstrated  the  possession 
of  any  legislative  ability ;  and  he  was  almost  confessedly 
elected  by  a  mistake  as  to  his  political  principles  made 
by  the  great  Tory  magnate  who  practically  carries  in 
his  pocket  the  return  of  the  Scottish  representative 
peers.  How  ardently  the  Scotsmen  burn  to  take  some 
share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  repudiate  with  lofty  scorn  the 
proposal  that  they  should  be  free  to  represent  constitu¬ 
encies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is  if  they  could 
find  constituencies  to  elect  them.  It  is  to  be  said  for 
the  Irish  peers  that  they  are  a  little  less  fossil.  A  few 
of  them  do  avail  themselves  of  their  freedom  to  sit  in 
the  Lower  House ;  and  but  for  this  freedom,  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston  would  either  have  been  lost  altogether 
to  the  political  world,  or  w’ould  have  had  to  dwell  in  that 
section  of  it  which  Mr  Bright  considers  one  of  our 
national  superfluities.  E.  H. 


have  had  and  eaten.  Substantially  tho  peerages  of 
Scotland  and  of  Ireland  are  in  the  same  category. 
'Breadalbane  bribed  the  former,  the  latter  the  gold  and 
the  promises  of  Castleroagh  made  as  wax,  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  respective  Unions.  Scotland,  at  the  date 
of  the  Union,  swarmed  with  petty  and  needy  barons,  and 
had  but  one  House  of  Parliament  in  which  peers  and 
burgesses  sat  together.  The  peerage  of  England  had  166 
members,  that  of  Scotland  154.  By  the  Treaty  of  Union  it 
was  finally  settled  that  this  mass  of  Scottish  peerage  would 
be  adequately  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by 
sixteen  members  ;  in  other  words,  the  Scottish  peers  were 
content  to  appraise  their  value  for  Imperial  legislative 
purposes  at  one-tenth  of  their  numerical  strength.  Since 
the  Union  the  Scottish  peerage  has  received  no  new 
accessions  ;  forty  of  its  number  have  been  promoted  to 
hereditary  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  extinctions,  by 
attainder  for  treason,  by  default  of  heirs,  and  by  reason 
of  other  causes  have  been  numerous ;  and  its  strength 
has  now  fallen  to  thirty-four  members,  while  the  repre¬ 
sentation  continues  at  its  original  figure  of  sixteen. 
Thus  every  second  purely  Scottish  peer  is  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  election  as  a  representative,  instead 
of  every  tenth  peer,  which  at  the  Union  the  Scottish 
peerage  accepted  as  a  fair  representative  propor¬ 
tion.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Scottish 
})eerage  is  now  in  a  far  better  position  in  relation  to 
the  Imperial  House  of  Lords  than  it  stickled  for  at  the 
date  of  the  Union.  It  made  its  bargain;  and  the  terms 
of  its  bargain,  so  far  from  becoming  harder  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  immensely  more  favourable. 
The  claim  of  tho  Irish  peerage  proper  to  absorption  into 
tho  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  even  less  tenable 
than  that  advanced  by  the  obscure  rump  of  the 
Scottish  peerage.  When  examined  it  collapses  into  the 
meanest  proportions.  There  are  to-day  185  peers  of 
Ireland,  of  whom  eighty  are  peers  also  of  tho  United 
Kingdom  ;  there  remain  105  peers  of  Ireland  only,  with 
a  representation  of  twenty-eight  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  this  number  of  105  is  made  up  in  the  drollest  way. 
About  a  dozen  Irish  peerages  are  still  extant  of  the 
discreditable  batch  created  under  a  royal  warrant,  dated 
on  the  very  last  day  of  tho  existence  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  so  that  none  of  the  persons  titularly  ennobled 
under  the  same  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  taken 
their  seats  in  that  House.  These  quasi-peerages  were  a 
phase  of  the  wholesale  bribery  by  which  Castlereagh 
carried  through  the  Act  of  Union,  and  their  present 
holders,  deriving  as  they  do  from  venal  and  sordid 
ancestors,  might  well  blush  for  their  titles  instead  of 
regarding  them  as  constituting  a  claim  for  what  they 
seem  to  consider  further  advancement.  About  a  dozen 
more  of  these  Irish  peerages  have  been  conferred  since 
the  Union,  in  virtue  of  the  Crown’s  right  to  create  an 
Irish  peerage  for  every  three  which  become  extinct. 
The  persons  “  ennobled  ”  in  this  way  deliberately 
accepted  the  incidents  of  the  position,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  may  consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
the  opportunity  of  being  elected  to  the  Upper  House  as 
part  of  the  Irish  representative  squad,  while  they  have 
no  more  claim  to  enter  it  hereditarily  than  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry.  The  Irish  peerage  proper,  thus  pruned  of 
excrescences,  dwindles  down  to  some  eighty  pre-union 
titles ;  and  even  of  this  diminished  number,  to  quote  an 
Irish  peer  stickling  for  his  order,  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  are  held  by  “Englishmen,  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  Ireland  as  to  family,  or  property,  or 
residence.  In  truth  the  Irish  peerage  has  always  been 
A  kind  of  lumber-room  for  odd  furniture,  a  back  drawing- 


THE  ICELANDIC  MILLENARY. 

Like  an  aurora  borealis  suddenly  flashing  up  in  the 
skies,  much-forgotten  Iceland  all  at  once  attracts  atten-  ^ 
tion  through  her  Millenary.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
that,  until  quite  recently,  we  heard  so  seldom  the  name  | 
of  that  remarkable  isle  mentioned,  in  which  the  giant 
powers  of  Fire  and  Water  wage  the  fiercest  war  against 
the  efforts  of  man.  Yet,  in  its  Orkneys  and  its  Shetland 
Islands,  this  country  possesses,  as  it  were,  stepping-  ^ 
stones  towards  the  Arctic  Thule.  Again,  that  great 
subterranean  fire-channel,  which  connects  the  Icelandic 
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volcanoes  with  those  of  sonthern  Italy,  in  all  probability 
passes  beneath  English  soil,  and  at  any  rate  makes  its 
rumblings  faintly  heard  here,  whenever  there  is  tele¬ 
graphic  correspondence  between  the  Hekla  or  the 
Skaptar  Joknl  on  the  one  hand,  and  Vesuvius  or  Mount 
Etna  on  the  other.  On  mere  telluric  grounds,  we 
might,  therefore,  think  a  little  oftener  of  this  northern 
hotbed  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  regular  order  of 
Nature. 

The  people,  too,  which  inhabit  Iceland,  ought  to  have 
a  particular  interest  for  Englishmen.  They  are  a  very 
small  but  extremely  remarkable  section  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  They  hail  from  that  old  Norse  stock  which  has 
left  its  Germanising  imprint  on  the  Scottish  shores, 
where,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  a  remnant  of 
Norwegian  rule  lingered.  To  Icelandic  literature  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  that  glorious  Germanic  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  Edda,  which  is  the  common  property  of  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Germans,  and  the  English — a  Bible 
and  an  Iliad  combined.  The  speech  in  which  the 
poetical  part  of  the  Edda  was  composed  by  Christian 
converts  in  the  eleventh  century  is  to  this  day  preserved 
among  the  Icelandic  people  with  an  extraordinary  purity. 
Rich  and  valuable  are  the  other  literary  treasures  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  writers 
of  this  out-of-the-way  isle.  Without  them,  the  system 
of  thought  of  our  forefathers  would  in  a  great  measure 
be  a  blank  to  us,  and  the  early  history  of  the  Germanic 
North  would  be  enveloped  in  almost  utter  obscurity. 

The  millenary,  which  takes  place  within  the  present 
and  the  first  days  of  the  next  week,  refers  to  the  coloni¬ 
sation  of  the  Isle  in  874.  The  celebration  will  partly  be 
held  at  Reykjavik,  the  capital ;  partly  at  Thingvellir,  the 
ancient  meeting-place  of  the  Icelandic  Parliament.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  in  860  the  island  was  discovered 
by  the  Norse  sea-rover  Naddoddr,  and  then  visited  by 
Gardar  and  Floki,  until  Ingolfr,  at  the  time  of  the 
Norwegian  King  Harald  Fair-hair  effected  the  first  real 
settlement.  This,  like  all  statements  about  “  first  dis¬ 
coveries  ”  and  “  first  settlements,”  must  however  be 
understood  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Before  the  Norse 
vikings  had  ventured  jaeyond  the  sea-foam  that  hid  from 
them  the  Kimmerian  isle,  Irish  monks  are  known  to 
have  been  located  on  its  east  coast,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  Still,  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegian 
Jarls,  or  chieftains — who  left  their  own  country  rather 
than  submit  to  the  hjgh-handed  doings  of  Harald  Fair- 
hair — was  the  beginning  of  a  true  colonisation,  as  well 
as  of  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  political  commu¬ 
nities,  which  gradually  expanded  into  an  Icelandic 
Republic. 

It  was  the  legislation  of  Ulfiiot,  which  first  brought 
about  a  junction  of  the  several  domains  of  those 'aristo¬ 
cratic  chieftains.  An  “althing,”  or  Parliament,  was  now 
introduced  for  the  whole  isle,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  so-called  Law-Man,  or  Speaker.  Converted  to 
Christianity  the  Icelanders  were  about  the  year  1000. 
It  was,  however,  not  done  without  some  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  bolder  or  more  sceptical  spirits,  who 
could  not  see  what  use  there  was  in  substituting  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  Frigg,  the  Queen  of  the  Germanic  Hea¬ 
vens  and  sorrowing  mother  of  Baldur — that  god  of 
peace  and  love,  whose  death  was  brought  about  through 
the  treachery  of  Loki,  who  is  the  thirteenth  in  the 
divine  circle  of  the  Aesir.  Some  also  probably  thought 
that  Odin,  who  could  raise  men  from  death,  make  the 
wind  cease,  still  the  tempest  of  the  sea,  and  prevent  the 
waves  from  swamping  the  ship ;  or  Odin  hanging  on  a 
tree,  wounded  by  a  spear,  suffering  thirst,  and  “  offering 
himself  to  himself,”  was,  after  all,  a  mythological  type 
which  scarcely  needed  any  exchange.  Nevertheless,  the 
conversion  was  carried,  in  spite  of  those  doubters. 

The  Icelandic  Republic  remained  erect  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  That  was  the  flourish¬ 
ing  time  of  literature  on  the  island  ;  not  a  few  of  its 
natives  frequently  making  journeys  to  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  there  to  pursue  their  studies.  In  1262  the 
first  steps  were  taken  for  joining  the  country  to  Norway 
— under  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Norwegian 
king  and  its  successors  should  simply  occupy  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  head- Jarl  in  Iceland.  In  more  modern  state-law 
this  would  be  called  a  Personal  Union — such  as  there 
once  existed  between  England  and  Hanover,  or  as  there 
exists  at  present  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Hungary.  AVhen,  in  1380,  both 
Norway  and  Iceland  were  joined  to  the  crown  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  condition  alluded  to  was  still  upheld.  This,, 
at  least,  is  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Icelanders  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  own  State- Law. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transient  proclamation  of  a 
Republic  at  Reykjavik  in  1808,  which  was  put  down  by 
the  intervention  of  a  British  man-of-war,  Iceland  has 
remained  in  connection  with  Denmark  for  the  last  five 
centuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  many  and  bitter  have  been 
the  feuds  on  account  of  the  frequent  attempts  of  the 
Danes  to  treat  the  isle  as  a  simple  province  of  their  own 
country.  In  1808,  the  government  of  Copenhagen  arbi¬ 
trarily  suppressed  the  Icelandic  Parliament  altogether. 
But  in  1843  it  saw  itself  compelled  once  more  to  restore 
the  representative  privileges  wdiich  the  Icelanders  had 
enjoyed  in  unbroken  succession  for  nine  hundred  years. 
The  question  as  to  what  extent  those  privileges  ought  to 
have,  as  well  as  the  questions  of  financial  administration, 
wore,  however,  the  theme  of  incessant  strife  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  their  anger,  the  Danes  sometimes 
flung  at  their  Scandinavian  brethren  in  the  North  an 
epithet  which  they  probably  thought  contained  the  sum 
and  substance  of  profligacy.  They  called  them  “  Ice¬ 
landic  Schleswig-Holsteiners  ” — an  expression  meant  as 
a  fearfully  opprobrious  one ;  but  which  only  shows  the 
Icelanders  to  be  very  tough  lovers  of  their  own  country’s 
rights. 

Had  the  quarrel  continued  in  its  former  fierceness, 
who  knows  how  far  the  Schleswig-Holstein  parallel 
might  one  day  have  been  carried  out  even  on  Icelandic 
ground?  However,  King  Christian,  who  had  already 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  sign  away  the  Elbe 
Duchies,  has  bethought  himself  within  these  last  few 
months  of  the  necessity  of  a  concession.  After  number¬ 
less  violations  of  the  Icelandic  constitution,  and  after 
repeated  breaches  of  political  promise,  the  King  has 
granted  a  Charter  which  in  the  main  seems  to  satisfy 
the  people.  It  was  announced  that  he  would  go  him¬ 
self  to  Reykjavik  to  take  part  in  the  celebration ;  and  on 
Wednesday  last  he  was  to  set  out  for  Thingvellir. 
There,  we  are  informed,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  meet ;  and  for  that  occasion  the  more 
northern  section  of  the  population,  which  entertains  the 
firmest  ideas  of  self-government,  has  reserved  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  views  on  the  new  Charter.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  we  have  not  even  yet  heard  the  end  of 
the  long- continued  strife. 

It  is  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  a  people  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  stock,  who  live  on  the  fringe  of  a  desolate 
rocky  wilderness,  in  the  poorest  and  most  primitive 
manner,  and  surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  Nature,  stoutly 
battling  for  their  rights  and  liberties.  Iceland  has  re¬ 
peatedly  suffered  from  catastrophes  before  which  those 
of  Pompeji  and  Herculaneum  pale.  In  the  last  great 
eruption  alone,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  nine 
thousand  people  lost  their  lives  through  the  fiery  lava, 
the  fall  of  ashes,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  attending  the 
terrible  event.  At  this  day  the  Icelanders  are  not  more 
than  seventy  thousand  souls,  scattered  over  the  edge  of 
an  ill-favoured  isle,  where  scarcely  a  tree  grows,  and 
where  even  bread  is  considered  a  luxury.  Yet,  this 
scanty  population  is,  in  mental  culture,  one  of  the  most 
advanced,  much  given  to  studious  habits,  and  most  te¬ 
nacious  of  its  country’s  poetical  and  political  traditions. 
Its  perseverance  has  just  achieved  a  victory  in  constitu¬ 
tional  matters,  in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  making  the 
Millenary  a  pleasant  celebration.  Let  us  hope  now  that, 
having  succeeded  so  far  on  the  political  ground,  the  Ice¬ 
landers  will  apply  themselves  to  use  the  hammer  of  Thor 
^n  its  true  mythological  sense — that  is,  for  smiting  the 
Mountain  Giants  of  barren  Nature ;  thereby  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  those  mechanical  appliances  which 
will  serve  to  fertilise  the  soil  and  to  render  the  saga- 
hallowed  isle  a  better  dwelling  place  for  man. 

Kabl  Blind. 
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ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

The  Electoral  Reform  Association,  which  issued  its 
programme  several  weeks  ago,  must  possess  two 
virtues, — not  to  take  a  rebuff  for  a  defeat,  nor  to  be 
afraid  of  making  itself  a  bore.  Although  Mr  Disraeli’s 
Rill  was  confessedly  and  manifestly  imperfect,  yet  the 
interest  of  the  British  public  in  the  Reform  of  its  Insti¬ 
tutions  was  so  exhausted  by  the  excitement  about  Hyde 
Park,  that  it  at  once  sought  relief  in  other  subjects.  A 
genuine  and  thorough-going  reform,  it  most  also  be  con¬ 
fessed,  is  scarcely  less  distasteful  to  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  than  to  the  Tories  themselves.  The 
Whigs  have  deserved  credit  and  have  won  place,  by 
their  maxim  that  Government  should  be  hij  the  people 
as  well  as  for  them  ;  but  they  have  always  made  a  tacit 
reservation,  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  for  the  profit  and 
glory  of  the  Whig  party.  The  last  modicum  of  Reform 
went  quite  as  far  ns  the  Whigs  thought  was  good  for 
them,  and  hence,  for  a  time,  there  is  a  truce  between  the 
two  great  parties  on  the  subject.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  cruel  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Association 
to  press  their  views  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  a  contented  people.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reform  is  too  serious  and  practical  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  shrug  of  impatience.  If  the  programme  of  the 
Electoral  Reform  Association  were  purely  theoretical, 
and  aimed  merely  at  symmetry  in  the  political  organise-  I 
tion,  it  might  deserve  support,  but  it  might  be  allowed 
to  wait.  We  daresay  this  is  the  view  of  those  who  are 
too  impatient  or  too  indolent  to  consider  the  subject, 
but  serious  politicians  are  aware  that  nothing  is  more 
practical  or  likely  to  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  state 
of  parties  than  a  real  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people. 

The  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties,  a 
genuine  lodger  franchise,  and  the  removal  of  the  electoral 
disabilities  of  women,  would  carry  us  far  on  the  way  to 
a  practical  realisation  of  universal  suffrage.  A  redistri- 
baiion  of  seats,  and  a  greater  approach  to  equal  electoral 
■districts,  must  follow  the  extension  of  household  suffrage 
•to  the  counties,  and  that,  it  is  allowed,  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  and  not  of  a  very  long  time  either.  Shorter 
Parliaments  are  necessary  if  the  responsibility  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  their  constituents  is  to  be  strengthened. 
But  there  is  another  direction  in  which  more  important 
improvement  may  be  attained,  although  it  is  a  direction 
in  which  improvement  is  not  so  generally  sought  for. 
Is  Parliament  to  become  more  and  more  a  club  for  rich 
men  P  Are  political  knowledge  and  capacity  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  unless  they  are 
anchored  to  a  heavy  purse  ?  This  is  a  more  serious 
question  for  the  Liberal  party  than  is  generally  thought. 
A  glance  at  the  two  sides  of  the  House  shows  a  far 
greater  supply  of  young  men  on  the  Tory  benches.  The 
dearth  of  young  men  on  the  Liberal  side  is  conspicuous 
and  ominous.  Middle-aged  and  old  men  who  have  made 
fortunes  are  plentiful,  but  is  it  out  of  such  material  that 
the  Government  official  of  the  future  can  be  made? 
Mr  Gladstone  entered  the  House,  the  hope  of  the  Tories, 
when  he  w  as  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  :  with  all  his  elo- 
•  quence  and  ability,  would  he  ever  have  become  loader  of 
a  party  if  he  had  been  kept  out' of  the  House  until  he 
was  fifty,  by  the  necessity  of  making,  a  fortune  to  take 
him  there  P 

The  evil  we  have  pointed  out  is  more  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  than  to  diminish,  unless  strong  steps  are  taken  to 
remedy  it.  The  experience  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  proves  that  administrative  capacity  and  success 
are  the  first  conditions  of  a  stable  Government.  In  the 
absence  of  any  urgent  measure  of  legislation  demanded 
by  the  nation,  and  to  be  entrusted  only  to  the  Liberals, 
the  country  rushed  to  a  Government  with  absolutely  no 
character,  except  the  purely  negative  one  of  not  having 
been  in  office,  and  therefore  of  having  made  no  mistakes. 
A  Iministrative  skill,  for  most  men,  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  experience.  Some  men,  like  Mr  Lowe  or  Mr 
Ayrton,  are  incapable  of  learning  public  business,  how- 
ever  great  their  experience,  but  with  moderately  able 
men  experience  is  sufficient  and  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE  PUBLICAN. 

“The  Carcase  and  t’le  Vultires”  is  the  effective  title 
of  an  article  in  last  week’s  number  of  the  Saturday 
Beviev:.  The  carcase  is  the  “  Brooklyn  Scandal  ”  and 
the  vultures  are  the  American  journals.  Any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Saturday  Review's  way  of  treating 
such  subjects  will  know  without  having  read  the  article, 
and  withont  oar  describing  it,  the  manner  in  which  it 
points  the  high  moral  at  the  expense  of  its  American 
contemporaries.  These  journals  are  likened  to  “  obscene 
birds  gathering  to  a  banquet  of  carrion ;  ”  and  some 
statement  made  by  somebody  to  a  reporter  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  is  described  as  “  one  of  those  radically 
vicious  proceedings  which  lead  one  to  despair  of  the 
future  of  a  society  which  can  tolerate  them.”  Macaulay 
said  long  ago — and  Mr  Disraeli  I’e-stated  it  for  him 
without  quotation-marks — that  no  spectacle  could  be 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  British  public  in  one 
of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was 
more  ridiculous  then  ;  but  that  was  before  the  Saturday 
Review  had  come  into  existence,  with  its  own  little 
private  and  particular  fits  of  morality  and  its  periodical 
shudderiugs  over  the  depravity  of  foreigners.  We  have 
no  inclination  to  excuse  the  practices  of  the  American 
journals  with  regard  to  the  miserable  scandal  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  so  strangely 
involved.  Properly-conducted  newspapers  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  refrain  from  publishing  the  sickening  details  of 
an  irregular  inquiry  into  a  charge  of  adultery.  High- 
minded  journalists  would  probably  wait  until  the  question 
had  been  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and  even  then 
only  report  just  so  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  convey 
to  the  intelligences  of  their  readers  that  a  great  sin  either 
had  or  had  not  been  committed.  A  community  of  purer 
souled ,  readers  would,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
course,  and  approve  of  it.  The  papers  would  state  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  been  acquitted,  and  express 
their  gladness ;  or,  that  he  had  not  been  acquitted,  and 
express  their  sorrow.  In  club-rooms  and  drawing¬ 
rooms,  in  rail  way- carriages  and  omnibuses,  people  would 
briefly  and  barely  refer  to  the  result,  and  say  no  more 
on  so  indelicate  and  painful  a  subject.  This,  we  admit, 
is  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  this,  we  fully  agree  with 
the  Saturday  Review^  has  not  been  done  in  New  York. 
All  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  is  whether 
London  in  such  matters  behaves  much  better  than  New 
York,  and  whether,  if  such  recklessness  of  publication 
leads  wise  persons  to  despair  of  the  future  of  a  society 
which  tolerates  it,  we  ought  not  to  feel  terribly  alarmed 
about  the  future  of  a  society,  the  ultimate  destiny 
whereof  concerns  us  much  more  nearly  than  that  of  the 
population  of  Manhattan  and  Long  Island. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  by  far  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  pulpit  orator  in  America.  Some  one  has  endeavoured 
to  give  English  readers  an  idea  of  his  position  and  his 
influence  by  describing  him  as  the  Spurgeon  of  the 
United  States.  The  illustration  is  utterly  inappropriate. 
Mr  Spurgeon  has  no  influence  out  of  his  sphere  as  a 
preacher,  and  little  outside  his  own  denomination. 
Mr  Beecher  has  a  national  reputation  and  a  national 
influence.  He  has  often  proved  himself  a  great  political 
power.  More  than  one  Government  at  Washington 
has,  in  time  of  stress  and  danger,  claimed  the  help  of 
his  commanding  eloquence  and  his  great  authority. 
Our  political  system,  in  which  official  position  or  rank 
is  so  necessary  to  national  influence,  hardly  admits  of  a 
figure  like  that  of  Mr  Beecher.  If  we  could  have 
Mr  Bright,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Mr 
Spurgeon  all  in  one,  we  should  have  an  Englishman 
holding  the  same  sort  of  position  here  that  Mr  Beecher 
has  for  years  held  in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 
Suddenly  this  great  preacher,  orator,  and  leader  is 
accused  of  crimes  which  make  Tartuffe’s  offences  seem 
excusable  by  comparison.  His  accuser,  although  of  far 
inferior  influence,  is  himself  a  conspicuous  public  man,  a 
brilliant  political  speaker,  a  journalist  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  late  Charles  Sumner 
and  Mr  Wendell  Phillips — a  pupil  especially  of  Mr 
Beecher  himself ;  a  notoriety  at  least,  a  celebrity 
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almost.  It  is  impos.sible,  that  a  question  like  this 
could  be  agitated  in  any  society  without  disturbing  the 
ordinary  proprieties  and  conventionalities  of  life.  What 
reason  have  we  for  believing  that,  if  anything  of  the 
same  kind  were  to  occur  in  England,  the  journals  of 
this  country  would  refrain  from  shocking  sensitive 
natures  by  the  publication  of  its  indecent  details  ?  The 
name  of  Mr  Beecher  naturally  recalls  that  of  Mrs  Stowe, 
and  the  odious  scandal  of  which  she  made  herself  the 
mouthpiece  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  How  did  our 
journals  and  our  periodicals  of  all  kinds  act  in  regard  to 
the  Byron  scandal,  as  it  was  called  ?  Did  they  spare  ns 
a  single  one  of  its  unspeakably  abominable  details  ? 
Did  they  not  set  every  reader  in  the  land  discussing  this 
way  and  that  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  that  tended  to 
prove  the  commission  of  incest  ?  There,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Beecher  thus  far,  was  no  legal  or  official  procedure 
I  — only  second-hand  reports  of  conversations,  and  guess, 
and  gossip,  and  rumour — and  it  all  streamed  into  daily 
print.  It  was  pleaded  at  the  time  by  one  or  two  jour¬ 
nalists  that  all  this  was  unavoidable  ;  that  the  thing  was 
too  serious  for  the  ordinary  decorums  and  proprieties  of 
life  ;  that  the  fame  of  the  poet  was  the  property  of  his 
country and  that  as  the  charge  was  publicly  made,  it 
must  be  publicly  discussed.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  this  plea ;  but,  if  so,  there  is  the  same  to  be 
said  for  the  opening  of  the  vials  of  noisome  controversy 
in  the  Beecher  case.  But  such  scandals  as  the  charge 
against  Byron  and  the  charge  against  Mr  Beecher  are, 
happily,  very  rare.  How  do  our  journals  act  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  public  interest  whatever  to  excuse  the 
infraction  of  habitual  decency  ?  Only  the  other  day  the 
London  daily  papers  had  to  choke  off  every  subject  of 
real  public  importance  in  order  to  make  room  for  columns 
of  evidence,  crammed  with  the  basest  details,  in  order 
that  we  might  all  judge  for  ourselves  whether  a  Wagga 
Wagga  felon  had  any  grounds  for  his  allegation  that  he 
had  seduced  a  lady  of  rank.  It  is  of  intense  interest,  it 
is  of  vital  import  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  America 
to  know  whether  the  preacher  and  pastor  to  whom 
they  had  given  up  the  spiritual  and  political  guidance  of 
their  lives  is  or  is  not  a  base  and  brutal  impostor.  It 
could  be  of  no  earthly  importance,  beyond  the  morbid 
and  ignoble  interest  of  scandal  and  gossip,  for  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  readers  who  devoured  the  reports 
of  the  Tich borne  trial,  to  know  whether  a  lady  of  whom 
they  never  heard  before,  and  whom  they  were  never 
likely  to  see,  had  or  had  not  sinned  in  her  youth.  But 
let  us  come  a  good  deal  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  public 
interest  than  this  case,  or  than  the  story  of  the  charge 
made  by  a  person  named  Chaffers  against  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  position  and  reputation,  and  of  which  we  had,  day  by 
day,  whole  columns  of  details.  Let  any  divorce  case  turn 
up  in  which  the  parties  are  one  degree  above  what  is 
called  the  lower-middle  class,  and  we  find  that  the  papers 
must  have  the  precise  evidence  of  what  this  person  saw 
and  that  person  heard,  and  how  and  all  about  it.  For 
days  and  days  the  contents-bills  of  the’  London  papers 
display  in  large  and  striking  characters  the  alluring  title 

of  “  The - Divorce  Case.”  Here  there  is  absolutely 

nothing  to  excuse  the  interest  felt  in  such  a  case  by  the 
ordinary  reader.  He  has  never  before  heard  of  any  ctf 
the  parties.  He  will  hardly  remember  their  names  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  All  he  can  care  to  study  in  the 
case  is  the  account  of  how  the  offence  was  committed 
and  how  it  was  found  out.  And  all  this  the  newspapers 
generally  give  him  to  his  heart’s  content,  The  interests 
of  public  morality  could  not  possibly  require,  either  for 
warning  or  for  punishment,  more  than  the  publication  of 
the  fact  that  the  charge  had  been  made,  that  the  accused 
person  or  persons  had  had  their  guilt  made  manifest, 
and  were  therefore  doomed  to  degradation.  The  details 
are  for  those  who  enjoy  such  reading,  and  to  whom  the 
bare  record  of  some  woman’s  guilt  would  be  quite  un¬ 
interesting  without  a  full  description. 

We  are  not  any  worse  in  this  way  than  our  nsigh- 
bours.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  wherever  newspapers 
are  free  to  print  what  they  please,  they  find  it  their 
interest  to  publish  a  good  deal  of  what  must  be  plainly 
called  indecent  reading.  But  if  we  are  no  worse  than 
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onr  neighbours,  we  are  assuredly  no  better.  In  this 
very  case  of  the  Beecher  scandal,  although  it  is  to  ns 
merely  a  scandal  without  any  national  importance,  the 
London  papers  print  day  after  day  columns  of  the  “  inter¬ 
viewing  ”  of  Mr  Tilton,  the  cross-ezamination  of  the  same 
unhappy  and  seemingly  half-crazed  man,  the  collateral 
evidence  of  dozens  of  his  friends,  and  the  surmises  of  Mrs 
Woodhull.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  “  banquet  of  carrion  ” 
served  up  to  us  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  it  in  America. 
We  are  unable  to  see  by  what  right  the  society  which  is 
supposed  to  read  with  gratification  the  reports  copied 
from  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  papers  is  to  shake  its 
head  in  virtuous  horror  over  the  society  which  reads 
them  on  their  first  appearance.  The  Saturday  Review 
itself,  in  the  very  article  which  rebukes  with  such 
Pharisaic  unction  the  wickedness  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  not  troubled  itself  overmuch  about  public 
decency.  One  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays  has  been 
called  an  immodest  defence  of  modesty.  The  Saturday 
Review  article  is  rather  an  indecent  protest  against  other 
people’s  indecency.  The  vultures  round  the  carcase  are 
indeed  a  shocking  sight,  but  we  cannot  see  why  one  set 
of  vultures  should  be  particularly  scandalised  at  another. 


A  DUKE  IN  THE  WAY. 

We  greatly  fear  that  a  certain  noble  Duke  has  got  in  the 
way.  It  is  with  much  deference  that  we  say  so;  and  we  shall 
best  show  the  sincerity  of  our  respect  by  not  proposing,  and 
in  fact  deprecating  any  proposal,  to  deal  with  this  as  one 
does  with  other  things  in  the  way — that  is,  make  a  sweeping 
and  summary  clearance.  The  gates  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  many  streets  on  the  Bedford  estate  may  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  multitudes  who  have  suffered  inconvenience  from 
them.  They  may  fill  with  amusement  and  amazement 
foreigners  who  wonder  that  a  high-spirited  people  should 
tamely  endure  the  Bedford  domination  over  a  populous 
Hj)ace  which  is  really  a  great  city.  Birmingham  would 
not  tolerate  these  structures  for  a  night,  and  they  would  be 
in  jeopardy  w’ere  they  situated  in  certain  parts  of  London. 
Still,  as  law-abiding  citizens  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  got  in  the  way,  and  occupies 
his  present  position  in  virtue  of  a  clause  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which,  though  not  discussed,  and,  perhaps,  not  much 
considered,  is  not  the  less  sacred.  He  can  erect  gates,  shut 
up  the  centre  of  London,  impede  the  traffic  of  the  largest 
railway  in  the  w’orld,  and  place  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  area  at  the  mercy  of  his  agent  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  even  of  death — seeing  one  cannot  conduct  a 
funeral  without  his  leave.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  an 
autocrat  of  vast  proportions,  such  as  Burke  described  his 
ancestor — the  megatherium  of  monopolists,  a  whale  among 
the  minnows  of  landed  proprietors.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  recipient  of  unearned  increment ;  the  absorber  of 
a  vast  revenue  which  is  derived,  not  from  the  exercise 
of  his  industry  or  the  industiw  of  his  •  ancestors,  but 
from  the  industry  and  wants  of  Loudon.  The  accident 
of  an  accident,  to  use  a  term  which,  we  trust,  is  not 
impolite,  he  is  the  impersonation  of  all  the  anomalies 
and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
theorists  and  philosophers,  of  a  vicious  laud  system.  Still 
he  is  there  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  if  he  is  to 
be  ousted  from  his  position,  it  should  be  by  fair,  pacific, 
legitimate  means,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  may  pity  the  poor  cabman  who  lost  his  life  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  force  the  Gordon-square  gate ;  and  one  can 
understand  the  rage  and  indignation  begotten  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  professional  brothers.  But  it  must  be  emphatically 
insisted  upon  that  rude  violence  will  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  that  for  cabmen  or  others  to  make  “  ugly  rushes  ”  at  the 
ofiending  gates  w’ill  not  take  one  day  from  the  life  of  the  evil. 

And  why  should  we  complain  or  w’onder  at.  the  outcome  ? 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  does  but  carry  out  the  idea  of  English 
law  with  respect  to  a  landowner’s  rights.  If  a  man  has  a. 
right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases,  he  may  surely  do  all 
that  and  more  than  the  Duke  has  done.  The  public  should 
be  a  great  deal  more  grateful  than  we  fear  they  are,  in  their 
present  temper,  for  the  moderation  with  which  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  his  immense  power.  He  might  have  closed  the  gates 
night  and  day ;  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  open  for  more 
than  twelve  hours.  Magnificent  generosity  !  He  might  have 
excluded  cabs,  whether  with  or  without  fares  ;  within  certain 
hours  they  may  enter  the  sacred  precinct,  if  they  are  full. 
How  liberal  and  grand  !  He  might  have  shut  out  vehicles  of 
every  description;  but  within  prescribed  hours,  and  if 
written  orders  from  the  Bedford  Office  be  procured,  there  is 


admission  for  many  descriptions  of  carriages.  In  fact,  subject 
to  the  ukases  of  the  Bedford  Office,  there  are  few  things  which 
cannot  be  done  even  by  a  resident  on  the  Bedford  estate.  We 
believe  that  if  is  not  more  difficult  to  introduce  a  load  of 
coals  into  that  estate  than  it  is  to  land  smuggled  goods  ou 
many  parts  of  the  French  coast ;  and  if  it  be  easier  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  to  enter  the  civic  ducal 
domain  from  the  north,  between  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  the 
task  might  have  been  more  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible. 

The  Duke  holds  that  vast  district  at  his  mercy.  An  im¬ 
portant  railway  company— almost  as  useful  an  institution, 
some  might  think,  as  his  Grace— could  not  greatly  abuse  its 
power  over  any  tract  of  land  which  it  possessed,  even  if  it 
desired.  But  the  Duke  might.  All  things  were  possible  to 
him.  He  might  have,  like  Lucas,  the  eccentric,  turned  his 
estate  into  a  desert.  He  might  have  prevented  the  opening 
of  any  public  institutions;  whereas  his  Grace,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  though  objecting  to  the  spread  of  mere  schools  in 
his  dominions,  freely  permits  the  existence  of  another  valu¬ 
able,  not  to  say  lucrative,  public  institution— to  wit,  the 
public- house.  The  Duke  might  have  expelled  all  low  trades¬ 
men  and  canaille  of  that  sort  from  his  squares  ;  whereas  it 
would  appear  that  if  no  door-plates  revealing  the  proximity 
of  trade  partnerships,  or  too  plainly  showing  that  a  man 
earns].his  bread  by  commerce  or  some  other  vulgar  way,  are 

Erotruded,  his  existence  will  be  condoned.  Th^  law  entitles 
is  Grace  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  likes,  in  the  sense  that  he 
may  do  with  other  people  also  very  much  as  he  likes  ;  and  in 
upholding  these  gates  he  has  but  carried  out  his  prerogatives 
to  a  degree  which  falls  far  short  of  what  he  might  have  done. 
The  Duke  has  been  a  little  better  than  the  system  of  which 
he  is  the  incarnate  symbol ;  and  who  are  the  critics  that  would 
put  into  competition  w’ith  the  venerable  rights  of  his  Grace 
the  mere  convenience  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons  ? 

Though  eager  to  shield  his  Grace  from  all  rude  charges,  we 
must  not  be  partisans,  and  cannot  carry  our  championship  so* 
far  as  to  ignore  one  little  circumstance  which  some  may  deem 
material.  There  circulates  an  account  of  the  ducal  position 
which,  if  at  all  true,  would  make  the  defence  of  his  Grace’s 
prerogatives  rather  difficult,  and  which  would  seem  to  bring 
him  into  collision  with  various  constitutional,  legal,  and 
moral  principles  almost  as  old,  venerable,  and  sacred  as  his 
Grace’s  rights.  The  little  story  runs  thus  : — All  over  Lon¬ 
don  there  are  not  a  few  similar  gates  to  those  at  Gordon 
square,  the  Grosvenor,  Doughty,  and  Somers  estates  con¬ 
tain  several.  When  they  were  laid  out  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  the  right  of  erecting  those  gates  was  retained.  And 
so  long  as  the  streets  were  purely  private  property,  the  roads 
being  kept  up  not  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  there  was  no 
great  objection  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  which  were,  in 
fact,  but  what  every  owner  who  gives  a  qualified  right  of  way 
retains  ;  there  was  no  very  grave  obiection  to  the  powers 
which  the  owners  of  these  rura  in  uroe  got  from  Parliament 
to  rate  and  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  paving. 
It  was  a  large  stretch  of  authority  to  delegate  to  a  mere 
private  individual  in  order  to  embellish,”  as  certain  of  the^ 
private  Acts  say,  his  estate;  but  when  they  accepted  his 
terms,  the  tenants  were  aware  of  this  condition,  and  they 
could  not  complain  if  it  proved  in  reality  irksome  and 
preposterous.  But  the  present  order  of  things  is  highly 
different,  stranger,  and  more  indefensible.  The  old  paving 
boards  for  the  various  private  estates  have  disappeared  ; 
they  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  vestries,  which 
control  and  regulate  the  paving  of  Gordon- square  and 
other  padlocked  enclosures,  just  as  they  do  with  respect 
to  any  other  street.  Out  of  the  general  rates  raised  over  the 
parish  of  St  Pancras,  the  expense  of  paving  and  repairing 
these  squares  and  streets  is  paid ;  and  the  householder 
dwelling  in  these  parts,  who  is  compelled  at  night  or  in  the 
morning  to  make  a  detour  in  order  to  reach  his  home,  or  who 
misses  a  train  as  he  chafes  at  these  corners,  should  know  that 
he  has  hel^d  to  pave  and  maintain  the  street  from  which  he 
is  excluded.  Such  is  the  story  which  circulates  with  respect 
to  the  ducal  position.  With  reference  to  Gordon-square  and 
some  other  similar  precincts,  we  find  it  stated  in  a  book  on 
“  the  Land  Question  ”  that,  in  virtue  of  private  Acts  the  pro¬ 
prietors  originally  got  their  estates  paved  by  the  occupiers ; 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  streets  from  which  the 
public  are  partially  excluded  is  and  was  the  work  of  the 
public,  each  district  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  general  rate 
levied  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
sites  is  artitically  enhanced  by  the  maintenance  of  gates 
which,  giving  privacy  and  creating  a  rus  in  urhe^  enable  the 
freeholder  to  exact  a  higher  rent,”  Is  this  indictment  true  ? 
We  hope  it  is  not.  If  it  be  so,  we  are  afraid  that  we  must 
say  in  conclusion — still  with  all  defei’ence — what  we  hinted 
at  the  beginning,  that  there  is  a  Duke  in  the  way.  In  the 
way  of  whom  ?  Of  course,  of  the  fieople  of  London  ;  and 
a^  little  question  submitted  for  holiday  musing  and  considera¬ 
tion  is.  Which  of  the  two  will  ultimately  step  aside  ? 

£  C- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  SESSION. 

Sir, — The  licensed  publicans  and  the  public  worshippers 
have  monopolised  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  during  the  recent  session,  and  still  they  are  not 
happy.  It  may  even  be  that  they  would  have  preferred 
being  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  now  to  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Advertiser  or  the  Church  Herald  that  we  turn 
to  rejid  laudations  of  the  present  Government.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  farmers  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  session  has  been  allotted  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  And  yet  this  legislative  neglect  is  hardly 
courteous.  There  were  no  more  consistent  and  thorough 
supporters  of  the  Conservatives,  at  the  late  General  Election, 
than  the  farmers.  The  English  counties,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  were  true  to  the  party  now  in  power.  Yet  where 
is  the  farmer,  or  farmers’  club,  or  farmers’  paper  that  can 
assert  that  they  are  any  better  oflF  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  than  they  were  under  the  Gladstone  administration  ? 
In  fact  the  position  of  tenant-farmers  is  worse  than  it  was, 
for  not  only  is  legislation  denied  to  them,  but  they  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as  their 
special  representatives,  on  the  few  occasions  when  matters 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  their  interests  have  been  under 
brief  consideration. 

No  time  was  lost  before  the  eyes  of  the  agriculturalists 
were  opened  to  the  impotence  of  their  position.  The  Local 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  received 
from  him  the  bland  recognition  of  their  “  principles,”  but, 
during  the  passage  and  discussion  of  the  Budget,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  had  gained  nothing  more  solid  than  the 
suave  sentences  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  slight  conces¬ 
sions  that  were  made  to  the  agricultural  interests  advantaged 
the  owners  and  not  the  tenants  of  the  land,  whilst  real  and 
substantial  remissions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  acres  cropped,  not  with  farm  produce,  but  with 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  regarded  by 
many  a  tenant-farmer  as  a  test  point  of  political  fairness,  was 
laughed  out  of  court,  and  received  but  a  handful  of  votes ; 
whilst  as  to  the  graver  questions  of  security  for  expended 
capital,  and  the  game  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  more  incidental 
matters,  such  as  the  diseases  of  live  stock,  it  was  ditficult  to 
obtain  even  decent  attention  from  the  “spanking  majority” 
of  sportsmen  and  landowners,  in  whom  the  farmers  hoped  to 
find  congenial  representatives.  How,  then,  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  claims  of  the  farmers  are  treated  with  this  easy 
indifference  or  contemptuous  reserve  ?  The  Conservatives, 
when  out  of  office,  were  always  assuming  to  themselves  the 
r6le  oi  “  farmer’s  friend.”  Why  is  it  that  they  now  ignore 
the  part  that  formerly  possessed  so  many  charms  ?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Prime  Minister  only  makes  concessions 
to  those  who  possess  power  and  independence.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr  Disraeli  and  the  country  party  generally  that, 
while  the  landowners  have  much  power  in  the  House,  the 
English  tenant-farmers  have  none — absolutely  none.  And  so 
long  as  they  are  content  to  remain  the  subservient  tools  of  the 
landowners,  so  long  will  they  be  destitute  of  that  power  by 
which  alone  they  can  obtain  the  concessions  essential  to  their 
well-being.  There  is  no  class  of  men  more  thoroughly  dis¬ 
united  on  all  points  affecting  their  own  interests  than  the 
English  farmers.  True,  that  in  the  Eastern  Counties  they 
have  recently  learnt  the  lesson  of  uniting  to  oppress  ;  but  it 
is  ever  more  easy  to  unite  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny  over 
dependents  than  to  possess  the  courage  of  combining  to 
resist  a  wrong  done  by  those  entrenched  behind  the  barriers 
of  superior  wealth  and  position.  The  farmers  boast  of  their 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
upwards  of  20,000,  but  are  they  not  all  more  or  less  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  Central  Chamber  as  their  guiding  authority  ? 
And  the  Provincial  Chambers,  as  well  as  the  Central 
one,  are,  without  exception,  swamped  by  the  numbers  or 
infiuence  of  designing  landowners,  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  George 
Jenkinson,  who  effectually  put  to  rout  all  candid  attempts  to 
discuss  practical  grievances.  The  smaller  farmers,  who  have 
far  more  need  of  protection  than  the  larger  ones,  are  silent  or 
decline  to  attend,  and  a  single  blustering  spirit  or  smooth¬ 
tongued  landlord’s  agent  often  rules  the  roost.  The  land- 
owners  are  wise  in  their  generation  in  encouraging  the  form¬ 
ation  of  these  Chambers  so  long  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  that  now  prevails,  for  the^  are  useful  in  enabling  them 
to  draw  tighter  the  reins  of  political  subserviency.  Political 
agents,  for  the  most  part  of  the  Tory  type,  with  a  certain  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Whig  element,  not  only  guide  the  actions  of  the 
Chambers,  but  foster  and  control  the  Agricultural  Societies  as 
u^ful  adjuncts  to  party  necessities.  The  annual  dinners  of 
these  societies  are  invaluable  to  the  prospective  or  actual 


representatives  of  the  coun^,  and  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tnnity  of  hoodwinking  and  nattering  their  subservient  dupes. 
In  short,  the  degraded  political  condition  of  the  English 
tenant-farmer  has  now  reached  such  a  pitch  that  a  reaction 
may  surely  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  impoi-sible  that 
this  reaction  will  be  hastened  by  the  conduct  (ff  their  pro¬ 
fessional  “friends.” 

In  the  last  Parliament  their  position  was  much  superior  to 
their  present  one,  for  there  were  two  members,  of  weight  and 
influence  on  their  resjiective  sides,  who  were  both  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  represent  the  tenant-farmers,  and  one  of  the  results  of 
their  presence  was  the  introduction  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill.  Of  these  two  members  far  the  ablest,  Mr  Howard, 
of  Bedford,  did  not,  unfortunately,  seek  a  seat  in  the 
new  House,  and  the  other,  Mr  C.  S.  Bead,  was  cleverly  muz¬ 
zled  by  the  Premier,  by  being  appointed  to  a  subordinate 
post  in  the  Government,  where  he  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  saying  a  word  on  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was 
known  to  be  a  master.  Mr  Bead,  a  bitter  denunciator 
of  the  labourers’  movement,  has  had  many  a  contemptuous 
fling  at  the  “paid  agitators  ;  ”  but  after  ali  Joseph  Arch  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  paid  to  talk  about  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  business  and  to  further  the  interests  of  their  own  class, 
whilst  Mr  Bead’s  salary  appears  to  have  been  given  him  fora 
precisely  opposite  reason.  This  is  no  harsh  judgment,  Mr 
Bead  himself  admits  it,  for,  when  speaking  last  month  at  au 
agricultural  dinner,  he  said :  “  He  liked  his  work  ;  he  w’as 
well  content  with  his  wages ;  he  agreed  with  his  colleagues  ; 
he  found  the  officials  in  his  department  hard-working,  zealous 
public  servants  ;  but  he  must  confess  that  whenever  he  went 
into  the  House  of  Commons  the  reticence  that  wiis  imposed 
upon  him  was  not  without  its  serious  drawbacks.  However, 
he  begged  to  inform  his  friends,  particularly  his  agricultural 
friends,  that  whatever  he  could  do  for  the  cause  of  the  faiTiiet 
he  would  do.” 

But  surely  of  all  the  knights  of  the  shire  returned  by 
farmers’  votes  some  one  can  be  found  to  play  the  champion 
for  the  tenants  ?  The  first  session,  however,  has  now  expired, 
and  the  champion  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The  member 
for  South  Leicestershire,  Mr  Albert  Pell,  has,  perhaps,  next 
to  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  done  the  most  posturing  for  this 
position,  and  used  to  be  constant  in  his  professions  of  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmers  ;  but  even  the  most  obtuse 
of  their  number  cannot  any  longer  be  blind  to  the  openly 
hostile  attitude  that  he  now  assumes  towards  their  interests. 
On  the  1 7th  of  .Tune  Mr  Pell  moved  the  second  reding  of 
his  Babbits  Bill,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  to  increase 
the  penalty  for  trespass  in  pursuit  of  that  vermin.  Mr 
McCombic,  a  genuine  representative  of  the  Scotch  farmers, 
speedily  showed  up  the  folly  of  the  English  farmers  in 
selecting  such  a  man  as  Mr  Pell,  b^  characterising  the  Bill 
as  extraordinary,  childish,  insignificant,  and  insulting,”  and 
he  further  stated  that  “  speaking  for  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland  they  would  throw  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
The  Bill  was  in  the  interest  of  the  landowuera,  not  of  the 
farmers.”  And  yet  Mr  Pell  is  the  reputed  father  of 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  blindly  accepted  up  to  the 
present  time  as  a  shining  light  by  large  numbers  of  the 
tenantry  of  his  own  and  other  counties.  Nor  was  Mr  Pell 
contented  with  giving  an  exposition  of  his  Bill,  but  must 
needs  specially  intimate  that  “  he  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  law  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  ” 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  Mr  Seely,  a  borough  member, 
raised  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  Mr 
Pell  busied  himself  in ;  raking  up,  for  quotation  to  the 
House,  everything  that  landlords  and  land-agents  have 
been  saving  to  prejudice  the  question.  Here,  then,  is 
Mr  Pell,  an  avowed  leader  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
“a  true  friend  to  the  farmers,”  as  he  labels  himself, 
acting  with  the  utmost  hostility  to  their  interest  on  the 
two  important  questions  of  game  and  tenant-right.  And 
yet  if  there  was  an  election  to-morrow,  we  suppose  that  Mr 
Albert  Pell  would  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  again 
being  mode  into  a  legislator  by  these  sluggish  farmers,  whose 
ears  ne  tickles,  but  upon  whose  rights  and  interests  he  reck¬ 
lessly  tramples.  So  strange  is  this  subserviency,  that  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  reality  of 
all  we  see  and  read  respecting  the  ravages  of  ^ame  and  the 
insecurity  of  tenure.  But  visit  the  very  district  where  Mr 
Pell  reigns  politically  supreme,  and  farmer  after  farmer, 
when  taken  by  himself,  will  show  you  the  almost  incredible 
mischief  worked  by  the  game,  both  winged  and  ground,  and 
will  use  language  respecting  the  Game  Daws  that  would  put 
to  blush  the  expressions  of  the  town  democrat.  And  day  by 
day  fresh  proof  accumulates  of  the  hardships  to  which  the 
farmer  is  exposed  by  the  lack  of  any  legal  provision  to  secure 
just  compensation  for  his  outlay.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  Mr  Mechi  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette — “You 

will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of - ,  aged  forty -two, 

leaving  a  widow  and  five  children,  the  youngest  three  weeks 
old.  He  had  spent  at  least  1,000/.  in  improvement  of  his 
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farm  in  Essex,  under  Sir  - ,  but  will  only  get  back  200^. 

How  many  such  cases  occur  in  a  single  year  i  ” 

The  farmers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  justly  indignant 
with  the  siipineness  of  their  English  compeers.  If  the  same 
spirit  did  but  stir  them  that  leads  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  those  of 
Ireland  to  demand  the  further  amendment  of  the  Land  Act, 
agriculture  would  soon  be  put  upon  a  better  basis,  the 
labourers  would  receive  a  far  higher  wage,  and  the  country 
generally  would  prosper  under  an  increased  supply  of  home 
products.  But,  as  it  is,  the  farmers  of  England  who  are  bold 
enough  to  unite  in  the  oppression  of  their  labourers  are  a 
mere  rope  of  sand  in  the  liands  of  the  landowners,  their 
“  leaders  ”  are  muzzled  or  pl^  them  false,  and  they  render 
impossible  such  Bills  as  Mr  Butt’s  Ulster  Tenant  Right,  or 
even  the  Game  I^aw  compromises  of  Messrs  Barclay  and 
McLagan.  But  let  us  not  oe  too  despondent ;  the  glories  of 
the  past  session  are  not  all  enumeratea  in  the  half-hour  more 
of  drink  and  the  half-hour  less  of  school,  for  matter’s  closely 
akin  to  agriculture  have  not  been  altogether  deserted.  The 
Game  Birds  (Ireland)  Bill  has  had  a  triumphant  course,  and 
the  Irish  partridges  will  now  be  able  to  feed  for  an  extra  ten 
days  on  the  farmers’  crops  without  fear  of  molestation ! 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charleo  Cox. 


THE  COST  OF  ROTALTT. 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  “The  Radical  Gains  of  the  Session,” 
in  your  issue  for  August  8th,  you  speak  of  the  English  Crown 
as  “  a  gilded  fiction,  price  half -a > million  a-year.”  The  value 
of  keej)ing  the  public  from  falling  into  error  as  to  the  true 
cost  of  royalty  to  the  nation  induces  me  to  ask  your  permis¬ 
sion  to  call  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  you 
made  use  of,  when  you  assessed  the  price  of  the  Crown  at 
“ half-a-million  a-year”  In  reality  it  exceeds  a  million. 

Among  the  principal  items  which  make  up  this  sum  are  : — 
Civil  List,  400,000/. ;  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (net),  40,000/.  ; 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  (net),  600,000/.  ;  Annuities  charged  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  130,000/. ;  Interest  on  sums  paid  out 
by  way  of  Dowries,  in  the  lump,  during  the  present  reign, 
say  15,000/.,  besides  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  Palaces, 
charges  for  Royal  Yachts,  the  cost  of  the  Guards,  and  many 
other  items. 

I  may  add  that  the  net  income  of  the  Crown  Lands,  about 
whose  “surrender”  so  much  rubbish  has  been  talked,  is 
37r>,000/.  I  juu,  &c., 

New  University  Club,  Aug.  11,  1874.  H.  G.  K. 


THE  NATIONALISATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — The  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse  for 
again  troubling  you.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  the  country  would  be  content  to  apply  the  resources  and 
appliances  of  the  Establishment  merely  to  the  secular  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  youth,  and  to  give  up  all  higher  education  for  its 
adults.  Neither,  though  I  thank  your  correspondent  H.  F.  M. 
for  his  letter,  do  I  accept  his  description  of  my  proposition  as 
“  a  compromise.” 

My  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  even  if  w’e  had  no 
national  Establishment  that  could  be  applied  to  the  general 
development  of  the  national  mind  and  conscience,  we  should 
do  well  to  create  one.  The  only  arguments  against  it  are 
precisely  those  which  until  very  recently  were  urged  against 
State  interference  with  the  education  of  the  young ;  and 
which  no  longer  have  any  weight  for  us. 

To  your  question,  w’hat  would  be  the  subjects  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  “  a  dogmaless  Church,”  the  answer  seems  to  me  plain  ; 
namely,  all  things  on  which  men  and  women  require  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  the  guidance  of  their  minds,  dispositions,  and 
conduct.  Where  no  branch  of  knowledge  that  tends  to 
edification  is  excluded,  a  teacher  would  have  to  be  very  dull  | 
indeed  who  failed  to  find  abundance  of  matters  on  which  his 
congregation  needed  information,  and  on  which  he  could 
supply  it.  The  history  and  nature  of  religion  itself  would 
form  no  useless  subject  for  a  whole  series  of  discourses  in 
exhibition  of  the  characteristics  of  humanity ;  and  failing 
other  topics  of  a  practical  or  elevating  nature,  whether  in 
science,  morals,  or  religion,  he  could  do  much  to  promote 
refinement  and  civilisation  by  treating  of  literature,  music, 
iind  art.  With  such  a  system  as  I  propose  at  work  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  and  care  honestly  taken  to  win  the 
lowest  sections  of  society  to  an  appreciation  of  things  really 
interesting  to,  and  comprehensible  by  them,  we  should  soon 
see  the  last  of  the  brutality  that  disgraces  many  of  our 
industrial  centres.  Mr  W.  R.  Greg  charges  the  religion  of 
the  country  with  being  divorced  from  its  intelligence.  But 
the  consequences  of  its  being  divorced  from  its  ignorance  are 
far  more^  fatal  to  our  claim  to  be  a  civilised  people.  With 
our  clergy  emancipated  from  fixed  conclusions  on  speculative 


subjects,  we  should  soon  witness  the  abrogation  of  the  divorce 
between  religion  and  science,  and  the  culture  of  the  ideal  and 
improvement  of  the  real  would  go  hand-in-hand  together. 

So  manifest  and  manifold  to  me  appear  the  advantages  of 
such  a  transformation  of  the  institution  in  question,  that  I 
can  only  ascribe  the  difficulty  which  some  Liberals  find  in 
assenting  to  it,  to  their  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Church.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature  only,  and  not 
of  principle  ;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  retab 
the  old  familiar  name,  even  while  making  some  modifications 
in  the  thing,  especially  as  we  should  still  be  using  an  organi¬ 
sation  and  buildings  which  have  always  borne  that  name. 
And  even  if  the  change  were  greater,  and  the  whole  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  institution  were  abolished, 
we  should,  in  retaining  the  term  Churchy  only  be  following 
our  usual  practice  in  the  case  of  any  locality,  such  as,  say 
St  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  which  we  still  call  so,  though  the 
fields  have  been  moved  many  a  mile  away  from  it.  A  serpent 
is  still  called  a  serpent  though  deprived  of  its  fangs.  And  a 
church  may  still  be  called  a  church  when  all  its  pernicious 
elements  have  been  eliminated — at  least  until  some  equally 
convenient  equivalent  shall  have  been  found  to  denote  a 
national  institution  for  promoting  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  of  our  people. 

I  am,  &c.,  Edward  Maitland. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

[If  Mr  Maitland  had  called  his  scheme  “  The  Secularisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,”  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  less  liable 
to  misapprehension.  It  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  effect,  a  scheme 
for  applying  the  funds  of  the  Church  to  the  endowment  of  a 
huge  national  University,  with  branch  offices  in  every  parish. 
We  doubt  whether  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  would  consent  to 
call  this  a  Church.  But  it  might  be  a  very  useful  institution, 
if  the  teaching  of  such  controverted  topics  as  matters  oi 
religion  were  excluded.  Now  that  we  fully  understand  Mr 
Maitland’s  scheme,  we  think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall 
quarrel  violently  with  him  over  the  spoils  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment. — Ed.  Ex.] 


NATIONALISATION  OR  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Sir, — It  would,  perhaps,  simplify  the  question  ventilated  in 
your  columns  to  suppose  that  the  astrology  instead  of  the 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  now  taught  in  our 
churches.  The  common  sense  of  the  nation  would  demand 
tHat  ibe  pulpiia  oLuald  be  fillt;d  by  real  professors  of  scientific 
astronomy,  and  real  teachers  of  other  branches  of  knowledge^ 
if  it  were  considered  absurd  to  endow  astronomy  alone  so 
richly. 

Mr  Maitland  is  on  the  right  track,  if  it  were  conceded 
that  theology  as  at  present  taught,  when  tested  by  scientific 
methods,  is  as  evanescent  as  astrology  itself,  and  the  national 
teachers  of  theology  .w’ere  directed  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teaching  subjects  of  which  some  positive  knowledge  is  possible. 
In  Switzerland  I  have  seen  elections  held  and  schools  gathered 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  churches,  which  are  not  in 
that  country  placed  under  taper  by  episcopal  consecration.  Dis¬ 
establishment  would  involve,  as  far  as  the  disestablished 
Church  retained  a  part  of  her  revenues,  a  similar  endowment 
of  questionable  opinions  to  that  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the 
trust-deeds  of  the  dissenting  sects ;  as  far  as  she  did  not,  a 
repetition  in  all  probability  of  the  mistake  committed  at  the 
Reformation,  of  giving  national  property  to  the  great  land¬ 
holders.  The  richest  and  most  selfish  plutocracy  in  the  world, 
which  is  at  present  all-powerful  in  Parliament,  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  any  great  objection  to  see  the  rent-charges 
sold  in  open  market,  but  would  object  to  apply  them  to  truly 
national  purposes. 

I  fear  that  the  Archbishops’  Bill  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
Disestablishment.  The  lawlessness  of  the  clergy  only  proved 
that  the  Elizabethan  carapace  had  grown  too  tight.  It  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  put  new  fwine  into  old  bottles.  It  will 
either  be  a  dead  letter,  or  eject  the  Ritualists,  who  represent 
now  the  zeal  of  the  Church,  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  repre¬ 
sented  it  once.  Thus  the  area  of  the  Church  will  be  narrowed 
to  convenient  dimensions  for  disestablishment,  for  only  those 
clergy  will  remain  in  it  or  enter  it  who  are  willing  to  be  cut 
short,  or  stretched  out,  or  pared  down  sideways  by  the 
measures  of  that  bed  of  Procrustes,  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

I  am,  &c.,  G.  C.  Swaynb. 

Torquay,  August  8th. 


CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  some  observations  on  the  paper 
on  the  “Condition  of  Women  in  India,”  published  in  the 
Examiner  of  June  6th. 

Madame  Ronniger  classes  some  customs  which  obtain 
universal  acceptance  among  high  caste  Hindoos  as  special 
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hardships  inflicted  on  women.  Now,  I  may  safely  assert 
that  in  no  part  of  India  is  abstention  from  animal  food— 
which  Madame  fionniger  instances  as  a  penalty  imposed  on 
widowhood— considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  religious 
observance  by  Hindoos  proper,  whether  men  or  women.  No 
Hindoo  caste  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  the  Chogan,  permits 
its  members  to  eat  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  nor  to  take  the  life  of 
any  animal,  noxious  or  otherwise. 

The  special  care  of  the  family  priest  is  certainly  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  widows 
only,  but  in  the  South  it  is  certainly  not  so.  There  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  any  family  priests  among  the  great  body 
of  Hindoos,  if  by  the  phrase  is  to  be  understo<3  a  priest 
having  in  his  charge  the  spiritual  interests  of  one  family. 
There  are  certain  priests  attached  to  the  Pagodas  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  land,  but  there  are  also 
certain  travelling  “  holy  men  ”  or  fakeers,  whose  custom  is  to 
quarter  themselves  on  any  Hindoo  family  they  please.,  During 
their  stay  these  holy  men  have  the  privilege  of  using  in  any 
way  agreeable  to  themselves  the  services  of  their  host  and 
his  family,  and  I  have  known  only  one  instance  where  their 
absolute  authority  was  questioned.  A  very  delicate  question 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  intruder.  So  far  the  host — a  Banian  merchant  of  a 
town  near  here — has  not  suflered  from  the  anathemas 
showered  on  his  head. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Hindoo  women  generally  that  they 
cease  to  be  considered  respectable  if  they  show  their  faces 
outside  their  homes.  True,  they  generally  draw  the  cloth 
over  their  heads  when  walking,  and  will,  on  meeting  an 
European,  nearly  cover  the  face,  but  there  is  no  such  jealous 
seclusion  among  Hindoos  as  among  Mussulmans. 

The  ignorance  of  the  male  population  of  India,  especiallv 
those  of  them  who  are  Hindoos  of  high  caste,  is  very  mucn 
to  be  deplored.  They  are  subject  in  every  way  to  the  rule  of 
an  unprincipled  and  fanatical  priesthood,  ana  till  that  rule 
is  deposed  and  succeeded  by  the  supremacy  of  reason  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  any  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  either 
men  or  women  in  India. 

I  am,  &c.,  Walter  C.  Ward. 

Cochin,  July  13th,  1874. 


POETEY. 

SONNETS. 

I. 

AT  DAWN. 

All  night  I  tossed  without  one  hour  of  sleep. 
Lamenting  for  the  sweet  bride  torn  from  me  ; 

But  now  that  in  the  glimmering  east  I  see 
The  saflfron-coloured  morning  upward  creep, 

No  more  for  my  Khodanthe  would  I  weep. 

But  rest  awhile  with  poppied  lids,  if  ye, 

O  twittering  swallows,  would  but  let  me  be. 

Nor  dart  below  my  eaves  with  maddening  cheep ! 

O  swallows,  swallows,  ^twas  not  I  that  clipped 
The  tender  tongue  of  Philomela  fair. 

Not  I !  Go  shriek  for  Itylus  elsewhere. 

Before  the  feet  of  sleep  have  past  me  tripped  ! 

Who  knows  ?  When  I  to  dreamland  shall  have  slipped. 
The  ghost  of  my  dead  love  may  meet  me  there  ! 

II. 

THE  PIPE-PLAYEB. 

To  L.  Alma-Tadema. 

Cool,  and  palm-shaded  from  the  torrid  heat, 

The  young  brown  tenor  puts  his  singing  by. 

And  sets  the  twin  pipe  to  his  lips  to  try 
Some  air  of  bulrush-glooms  where  lovers  meet ; 

O  swart  musician,  time  and  fame  are  fleet. 

Brief  all  delight,  and  youth^s  feet  fain  to  fly  ! 

Pipe  on  in  peace !  To-morrow  must  we  die  ? 

What  matter,  if  our  life  to-day  be  sweet ! 

Soon,  soon,  the  silver  paper-reeds  that  sigh 
Along  the  Sacred  River  will  repeat 
The  echo  of  the  dark-stoled  bearers’  feet. 

Who  carry  you,  with  wailing,  where  must  lie 
Your  swathed  and  withered  body,  by  and  by. 

In  perfumed  darkness  with  the  grains  of  wheat. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


LITERARY. 

0 - 

FARRAR’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Tht  Life  of  Christ.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  In  Two* 
Volumes.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

Dr  Farrar  aspires  to  be  an  orthodox  Renan.  The  great 
French  critic  made  his  *  Life  of  Jesus  ’  more  descriptive 
than  controversial.  The  poleihical  part  of  the  task  he  did 
in  the  preface,  and  there  he  laid  down  his  philosophical 
creed.  The  whole  character  of  such  a  work  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  miraculous,  that  he  worked 
miracles,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  he  rose  from  the 
dead.  But  Renan  banished  miracle  from  history  in  the 
name  of  experience.  He  did  not  say,  Miracles  are  impos¬ 
sible.”  He  said,  ''Down  to  this  time  no  miracle  has  been 
proved.”  Assuming  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of 
God,  the  very  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
merely  a  man  of  transcendant  moral  genius  and  goodness, 
Renan  tried  to  explain  how  Christ  had  left  on  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  Church  so  overpowering  a  sense  of  his  great¬ 
ness  that  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  have 
for  eighteen  centuries  worshipped  him  as  Deity  incarnate, 
and  how  he,  a  Galilean  craftsman,  began  the  greatest  moral 
revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Such  a  task  befits  an 
artist  quite  as  much  as  a  philosopher,  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
it  could  be  adequately  done  only  by  a  dramatist  of  consum¬ 
mate  genius.  We  do  not  think  that  Renan  has  succeeded. 
He  has  still  left  the  figure  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
covered  by  the  shadows  of  a  past  so  unlike  the  present  that 
even  the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  scarcely  make  it  seem 
like  a  reality.  He  has  left  that  figure  in  the  misty  radiance 
of  a  sinking  Eastern  sun,  such  as  it  seemed  to  those  pious 
souls  who  repeated  the  stories  of  the  Evangelists,  to  the 
early  and  the  later  martyrs,  to  the  recluses  of  that  monkish 
life  which  has  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  to  the  rapt 
fancy  that  has  woven  the  legends  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Church. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  made  a  commonplace  of  the  fact  that 
every  great  man  is  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  that'he  cannot  be 
explained  ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  birth  of  Christianity  could  be  brushed 
away  by  the  critical  skill  and  the  aesthetic  genius  of  these 
times.  A  mystery  hangs  over  men  much  nearer  to  our 
own  time  than  Christ,  and  over  revolutions  that,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Christianity,  seem  to  have  taken  place  under  the 
full  light  of  history.  Yet,  above  all  other  living  men  perhaps, 
Renan  was  qualified  to  write  the  Life  of  Christ,  alike  because 
he  had  once  been  an  ardent  believer,  and  still  felt  as  keenly 
as  ever  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Christian  legends ; 
because  his  essentially  reverential  and  poetical  nature  dis¬ 
dained  a  merely  destructive  criticism  ;  because  his  learning 
is  fashioned  on  a  German  scale,  and  the  mingled  subtility 
of  his  thought  and  beauty  of  his  style  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  contemporary  teachers.  His  '  Life  of  Jesus,* 
however  inadequate,  is  a  masterpiece  of  writing,  and  it  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  our  time. 

I  Dr  Farrar,  we  repeat,  aspires  to  do  for  orthodox  belief 
what  Renan  has  tried  to  do  for  science.  His  *  Life  of 
Christ  ’  is  also  narrative  rather  than  polemical.  He  did 
the  controversial  part  of  the  work  in  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
which  he  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
"  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,”  and  be  also  makes 
his  position  clear  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volumes. 
But  he  stands  at  the  very  farthest  point  of  the  theological 
horizon  from  the  great  French  critic ;  for  he  believes  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  dogmatic  sense  of  the 
word.  He  believes  that  Christ  did  turn  water  into  wine  at 
the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  that  he  did  feed  the 
multitude  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  that 
he  walked  upon  the  sea  and  stilled  the  waves,  that  he  raised 
the  widow’s  dead  son  to  life,  that  he  cured  the  man  sick  of 
the  palsy  with  a  word,  that  the  woman  who  had  suffered 
for  twelve  years  was  cured  by  touching  the  hem  of  his 
garment  at  the  dictate  of  faith,  and,  finally,  that  after  his 
crucifixion  he  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
and  ascended  into  Heaven.  Nay,  Dr  Farrar  does  not 
altogether  dismiss  the  story  of  the  devils  which  Christ  is 
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said  to  have  cast  out  of  the  men  who  were  possessed,  and 
to  have  caused  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine,  so  that 
tha  swine  rushed  down  a  steep  place,  and  perished  in 
the  watere.  He  does,  indeed,  suggest  a  natural  explanation 
of  a  miracle  which  is  less  charged  with  dignity  than  the 
other  marvels  of  the  Evangelists ;  but,  as  if  fearful  that  he 
•  had  gone  too  far,  he  instantly  adds  that  he  is  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  literal  account.  The  rest  of  the  miracles  he 
affirms  to  be  literally  true  with  a  boldness  and  a  honesty 
which  are  rare  indeed  among  the  scholarly  theologians  of 
these  days.  He  does  not  fence  with  the  record,  or  try  to 
explain  it  away,  or  take  refuge  in  misty  generalities  which 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  He  sees  that  a  miracle  is 
a  miracle,  that  one  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  as 
difficult  to  explain  as  a  hundred,  and  that  the  slightest  sus¬ 
pension  of  these  laws  lies  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  solu¬ 
tion  as  the  greatest.  With  a  manly  disdain  which  cannot 
bo  too  strongly  praised,  he  brushes  aside  the  sneaking 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  science  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels,  or  at  least  to  filch  away  strips  of 
territory  from  the  supernatural  by  the  sly  use  of  Rational¬ 
istic  weapons.  It  is  time  that  an  end  were  put  to  these 
devices  of  dishonesty  or  of  mental  confusion,  and  Dr  Farrar 
has  earned  the  respect  even  of  those  who  profoundly  differ 
from  him  by  his  contemptuous  refusal  to  quibble  away  the 
miraculous  claims  of  the  Gospel.  “  He  who  sees  in  the 
person  of  his  Redeemer  a  fact  more  stupendous  and  more 
majestic  than  all  those  observed  sequences  which  men 
endow  with  an  imaginary  omnipotence,  and  worship  under 
the  name  of  Law — to  him,  at  least,  there  will  be  neither 
difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  supposing  that  Christ,  on  board 
a  half-wrecked  fishing-boat,  did  utter  his  mandate,  and 
that  the  wind  and  the  sea  obeyed ;  that  His  Word  was 
indeed  more  potent  among  the  cosmic  forces  than  miles  of 
agitated  water,  or  leagues  of  rushing  air.”  This  is  a  rather 
rhetorical  way  of  saying  that,  if  Christ  was  indeed  the 
maker  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  he  could  not  have 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  controlling  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  The  sternest  of  physicists  may  safely  admit 
that  proposition. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  miracles  are  not  stated  in 
these  volumes,  or  they  are  stated  too  briefly  to  have  any 
logical  value.  And  Dr  Farrar  may  bo  startled  to  learn 
that  his  style  of  recording  the  marvels  of  the  Gospel  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  stir  up  feelings  of  scepticism  rather 
than  of  belief.  In  the  Gospels,  the  whole  narrative  is  so 
Oriental  and  so  far  removed  from  the  critical  elements  of 
Western  life,  that  it  seems  to  call  up  a  region  of  wonders 
as  remote  as  fairyland  itself.  We  never  think  of  applying 
the  hard  standards  of  Western  life  unless  we  have  flung 
ourselves  into  an  attitude  of  criticism.  The  child-like 
simplicity  of  the  tale  betrays  such  an  unconsciousness  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  by  science,  that 
we  receive  no  shock  when  it  tells  us  that  the  blind  received 
their  sight  by  a  touch,  that  the  sea  was  calmed  by  a  word, 
and  that  Lazarus  sprang  from  the  tomb  at  the  summons  of 
a  command.  The  literature  of  the  East  is  filled  with  such 
ecor  ds.  They  are  as  natural  to  the  East  as  the  fierce 
glow  of  the  sun.  They  still  well  up  from  the  Eastern 
imagination  as  easily  as  a  statement  of  fact  or  of  argument 
comes  from  an  educated  Englishman.  Hence  Oriental 
stories  charm  us  by  their  organic  consistency  of  style  and 
incident,  even  when  they  record  a  series  of  glaring  fables. 
But  the  spell  would  be  broken  if  these  stories  were  to  be 
translated  into  modem  English,  to  be  furnished  with  scien¬ 
tific  footnotes,  and  to  be  subjected  to  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  of  editorial  belief.  Hence  the  weakness  of  those  parts 
of  Dr  Farrar’s  narrative  which  deal  with  the  miraculous. 
Events  which  give  us  no  shock  of  surprise  when  stated  in 
the  marvellously  simple  and  trustful  language  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  beget  a  feeling  of  irritating  wonder,  and  sometimes 
of  ludicrous  surprise,  when  told  in  the  most  florid  and 
artificial  rhetoric  of  an  essentially  critical  time ;  when 
brought  into  conjunction  with  images  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  with  references  to  the  canons  of  induction ;  when  the 
man  who  is  telling  the  tale  is  narrating  it,  not  as  if  he 
never  dreamed  that  any  one  could  think  it  false,  but  as  if 
perfectly  conscious  that  scientific  men  were  present,  and  as 
if  repaying  their  scorn  with  his.  The  effect  is  very  dis¬ 


tressing.  If  educated  men  had  no  doubts  on  coming  to 
Dr  Farrar’s  book,  we  suspect  that  they  would  have  a  good- 
many  on  reaching  the  end. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  the  author  is  beautifully  free 
from  the  bigotry  of  the  theological  class.  Firm  in  his  own 
belief,  he  refuses  to  fling  curses  at  men  whose  faith  is  less 
lively  than  his  own.  Ho  presents  the  rare  example  of 
dogmatic  teacher  who  can  be  courteous  to  his  foes.  Nay 
he  frankly  and  even  scornfully  denies  that  a  man  need  be  a 
blasphemer  because  he  does  not  believe  that  Christ  worked 
any  miracles.  Such  a  temper  is  so  rare  that  we  trust  Dr 
Farrar  will  soon  be  made  a  bishop. 

At  the  same  time  the  book  is  so  orthodox  as  to  excite 
no  wonder  that  it  should  already  have  run  through  five 
editions  in  a  few  weeks.  It  also  keeps  so  far  away  from 
the  controversies  of  the  sects  that  it  may  be  welcomed  by 
High  Churchmen,  by  Low,  by  Broad,  and  by  Dissenters. 
The  most  cautious  of  Evangelical  or  Ritualistic  mothers  may 
safely  give  it  to  her  daughter ;  Sunday-school  teachers  will 
return  lifelong  thanks  to  the  writer  of  so  many  eloquent 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  amid  which  Christ  lived  and  died ; 
preachers  who  seek  to  find  safe  scholarship  without  going 
far  will  find  abundance  of  it  in  the  footnotes  of  Dr  Farrar’s 
volumes ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  village 
congregations  should  not  be  stirred  by  specimens  of  his 
vehement  rhetoric.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  ordinary 
church-going  households  should  not  deem  Dr  Farrar  a 
‘  greater  scholar  and  critic  than  Renan,  if  they  should  not 
prefer  his  eloquence  to  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  if  they 
should  not  think  him  a  greater  preacher  than  Bossuet.  And 
in  truth  there  is  much  scholarship  as  well  as  candour  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  writing  is  always  forcible,  even  when 
it  is  most  florid. 

We  trust  that  our  praise  has  been  hearty.  With  equal 
plainness  must  we  add  that  the  book  is  not  creditable  to 
the  head-master  of  Marlborough  College.  The  style  is  so 
loud  and  so  glaring  as  to  be  absolutely  repulsive  to  any 
man  of  pure  taste.  It  has  none  of  the  softer  and  subtler 
notes  of  eloquence  which  link  the  scattered  threads  of 
argument  and  feeling  by  means  of  those  barely  audible  har- 
muultis  of  wliich  nature  is  full.  Dr  Farrar  is  always  shriek¬ 
ing.  A  page  of  his  writing  is  like  a  painting  in  which  effects 
are  produced  by  the  violent  contrast  of  blues,  yellows,  reds, 
and  greens.  The  combination  startles  the  sightseer  for  a 
moment,  and  then  makes  him  turn  away  with  a  headache. 
Somehow  it  also  recalls  to  us  the  inside  of  a  Catholic 
Church  in  Neuchatel,  the  roof  of  which  had,  in  the  process 
of  “  restoration,”  been  painted  bright  blue,  and  spangled 
with  five-cornered  stars  cut  in  staring  lacquer,  to  represent 
the  heavens  and  the  milky  way.  Dr  Farrar  will  understand 
what  we  mean  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  read  a  few  of 
the  pages  that  Dean  Stanley,  Renan,  or  Kinglake  has 
written  about  the  East,  or  that  Dr  Newman  has  written 
about  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  a  few  pages 
of  his  own  descriptions  and  reflections.  But,  in  fairness  to 
him,  we  hazard  an  explanation  of  his  staring  rhetoric.  At 
the  head  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  text,  and  each  reads 
like  a  vehement  sermon.  Are  wo  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  book  is  a  collection  of  the  sermons  which  Dr  Farrar  has 
preached  to  the  lads  of  Marlborough  College  ?  If  it  be  so, 
the  florid  language  was,  perhaps,  suitable  to  the  youthful 
audience,  and,  when  passionately  declaimed,  it  would  seem 
less  gaudy  than  it  does  when  read  in  cold  blood.  But  in 
that  case  Dr  Farrar  should  have  frankly  termed  his  book  a 
collection  of  sermons  for  the  young,  and  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  filling  his  footnotes  with 
learning. 

It  is  quite  right  that  orthodoxy  as  well  as  science  should 
have  its  Renan.  It  is  quite  right  that  imagination  should 
link  itself  with  learning  in  order  to  call  up  the  living 
figure  of  the  teacher  who  was  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  by  his  own  personal  influence,  and  by  the  doctrines 
that  should  be  taught  in  his  name.  But  Dr  Farrar’s 
undoubted  learning,  his  enthusiasm,  his  fancy,  and  his 
declamation  do  not  make  him  a  Renan  ;  and  in  point  of 
literary,  or  artistic,  or  philosophical  value,  the  distant 
between  the  English  ‘  Life  of  Christ  ’  and  the  French  ie 
immense.  The  one  is  a  masterpiece  of  writing,  and  the 
other  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  gaudy  rhetoric  that 
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even  ibis  age  has  produced.  The  one  is  filled  with  the 
subtle  reflections  of  a  great  thinker  and  a  great  mystic, 
who  would  have  written  the  lives  of  the  saints  for  the 
devotees  of  all  time  if  he  had  lived  four  or  five  centuries 
ago.  The  other  is  as  bare  of  rich  or  subtle  reflection  as 
the  most  hastily  written  of  those  leading  articles  which  are 
intended  to  appeal  to  a  single  thought  or  feeling  at*a 
time.  The  one  book  opens  up  new  vistas  of  philosophical 
possibility,  and  often  gives  glances  of  wonderful  depth  into 
the  moral  sentiments  of  that  Eastern  life  which  is  as 
different  from  our  own  as  if  it  had  existed  in  another  planet. 
The  other  is  absolutely  worthless  either  to  the  philosophical 
believer  or  to  the  philosophical  unbeliever.  Its  gaudy 
pages  throw  light  on  nothing  but  the  superficial  aspect  of 
the  East.  They  never  bring  us  into  contact  with  the 
living,  breathing  figures  of  the  Master  and  the  Apostles. 
A  single  chapter  of  the  Evangelists  does  more  by  its  match* 
less  freshness,  vividness,  simplicity,  and  truth,  to  call  up 
again  those  mysterious  figures  than  all  the  flowers  of  Dr 
Farrar’s  rhetoric.  He  has  written  for  those  households 
which  are  at  once  church -going  and  uncritical,  and  he  has 
already  had  the  reward  of  a  fifth  edition ;  but  the  age 
must  go  elsewhere  for  the  deeper  springs  of  philosophy 
and  faith. 


DOEOTHY  WOEDSWORTH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Recollectiom  of  a  Tour  made  in  Scotland  a.d.  1803.  By  Dorothy 
Wordsworth.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Shairp,  LI.. I).,  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrew’s.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

In  the  autumn  of  1803  William  Wordsworth,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  only  sister,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and  the 
poet  Coleridge,  started  upon  a  six  weeks’  tour  in  Scotland. 
The  sister  kept  a  journal  of  this  tour,  which  she  afterwards 
transcribed  at  her  leisure,  but  which  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  entire  until  now.  Wordsworth’s  sister  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  poet  and  his  family,  his 
wanderings  and  his  genius ;  but  of  herself  most  of  us  have 
known  very  little  (so  completely  did  she  merge  her  own 
career  in  that  of  her  brother),  until  we  lighted  upon  this 
Journal,  and  the  eulogium  which  Principal  Shairp  pro¬ 
nounces  on  her  course  of  laborious  self-abnegation.  There 
is,  however,  something  painfully  awry  in  the  picture  which 
we  here  obtain  of  this  remarkable  woman’s  life ;  of  her 
sanative  influence  ”  on  her  brother  ;  of  her  walks  with 
him  in  the  intervals  of  sweeping,  cooking,  and  scrubbing  ; 
and  of  her  bringing  home  to  the  seclusion  of  his  study  I 
stories  of  daffodils  which  she  had  seen  in  the  woods,  and 
which  he  would  turn,  almost  as  she  had  narrated  them, 
into  immortal  verse.  De  Quincey  has  left  among  his 
writings  a  lifelike  sketch  of  the  poet’s  sister,  written  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Grasmere  in  1807,  and  quoted  by 
Principal  Shairp,  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  face  of  Egyptian 
brown,”  of  her  “  wild  and  startling  eyes,”  of  her  “  stooping 
gait  when  walking,”  and  of  the  subtle  fire  of  impassioned 
intellect  ”  apparently  burning  in  her,  which — “  being  alter¬ 
nately  pushed  forward  into  a  conspicuous  expression  by  the 
irresistible  instincts  of  her  temperament,  and  then  immedi¬ 
ately  checked  in  obedience  to  the  decorum  of  her  sex  and 
age  and  her  maidenly  condition — gave  to  her  whole 
demeanour  and  to  her  conversation  an  air  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  even  of  self-conflict  that  was  most  distressing  to 
witness.”  But,  under  this  somewhat  unprepossessing  exterior, 
we  cannot  but  recognise  a  nature  which,  although  warped 
and  eccentric,  abounded  in  rich  and  loveable  qualities.  And 
we  can  well  believe  that  in  her  old  age,  when  she  was  pros¬ 
trated  in  mind  and  body  with  illness,  Wordsworth,  **  during 
those  latter  years,  never  spoke  of  her  without  his  voice 
being  sensibly  softened  and  saddened.” 

Principal  Shairp  remarks  with  justice  that  readers  of 
Wordsworth,  remembering  certain  passages  of  this  Journal 
which  Wordsworth  has  quoted  as  headings  of  his  poems, 

”  may  sometimes  have  asked  themselves  whether  the  prose 
of  the  sister  is  not  as  truly  poetic  and  as  memorable  as  her 
brother’s  verse.”  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to 
charm  and  interest  us  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  prose. 
Even  Principal  Shairp’s  high  eulogy  is  not  too  high 
There  is  much,  however,  of  quaint  and  rich  in  street  scenes, 
and  much  that  is  suggested  in  such  scenes  by  memory  as 


well  as  by  artistic  fancy  which  Dorothy  did  not  see,  or  saw 
dimly.  In  Dunkeld,  for  instance,  the  “respectable  and 
rather  large  ruined  abbey  ”  is  not  gilded  in  her  eyes,  nor 
apparently  in  Wordsworth’s,  with  recollections  of  the  sump¬ 
tuous  nature-paintings  of  Gavin  Douglas^;  and  from  Haw- 
thornden  she  carries  away  but  a  poor  vision  of  the  home 
and  surroundings  of  another  Scottish  poet.  The  principal 
figures  in  the  Journal  are,  of  course,  “  William  ”  and 
Coleridge ;  and  we  could  not  wish  for  more  animated 
sketches  of  the  two.  We  have  also  here  the  originals 
of  Wordsworth’s  “  Highland  Girl  at  Inversnaid,”  of  his 
“Solitary  Reaper,”  together  with  pretty  accounts  of 
adventures  and  experiences  which  were  afterwards  made 
the  subjects  of  some  of  Wordsworth’s  most  popular  poems. 
But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  on  account  of  its  little  scraps  of 
poetic  description  that  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journal 
strikes  us  as,  in  its  way,  unique.  Her  pages  abound  with 
these  flutterings  of  poetic  genius.  There  is  a  busy  street 
at  sunset  where  “men’s  faces  as  they  walk  westward  ” 
look  “  almost  like  a  blacksmith  when  he  is  at  work  by 
night.”  Then  again,  at  a  certain  Rose  Castle,  built  of  red 
stone,  and  seen  amid  the  rich  leafage  of  an  English  August 
afternoon,  Dorothy  is  remarking  the  swallows  that  “flew 
about  restlessly  and  flung  their  shadows  on  the  sunbright 
walls  of  the  old  building ;  ”  and  of  these  shadows  she  says, 
they  “  glanced  and  twinkled,  interchanged  and  crossed  each 
other,  expanded  and  shrunk  up,  appeared  and  disappeared 
every  instant.”  Her  description  of  the  Highland  biggin’ 
where  “  the  smoke  came  in  gusts  and  spread  along  the 
walls  and  above  our  heads  in  the  chimney,  where  the  hens 
were  roosting  like  light  clouds  in  the  sky,”  is  not  less 
fortunate.  Here  we  have  prose  just  trembling  into  poetry. 
A  mere  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope  would  transfix  it  into 
verse  which  we  would  swear  was  Wordsworth’s  own. 

The  travellers  performed  their  journey  entirely  in  their 
car  with  its  one  fractious  horse,  or  on  foot.  Their 
furthest  point  west  and  north  was  Ballachulish,  and  hence 
they  crossed  the  country  to  Dunkeld  in  East  Perthshire, 
from  which  point  their  progress  is  southwards  and  towards 
home.  They  visited  the  Trossachs  twice  during  the  six 
weeks,  and  Melrose,  but  not  on  this  occasion  the  Vale  of 
Yarrow. 

Oh  green,  said  I,  are  Yarrow  Holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing ; 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 

O’er  hilly  path  and  open  strath 

We’ll  wander  Scotland  thorough. 

But  though  so  near  we  will  not  turn 

Into  the  Dale  of  Yarrow. 

How  common  are  all  these  names  and  routes,  and  how 
easily  is  such  a  tour  accomplished  nowadays  !  Not  so  in  1803, 
and  much  of  the  interest  of  this  Journal  consists  in  the  com. 
fortable  satisfaction  it  affords  us  of  comparing  the  old  time 
and  the  new.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine  the  peasants 
working  in  a  field  laughed  at  the  poet  when  he  asked  them 
if  a  boat  could  be  had  to  carry  him  and  his  companions 
down  the  loch  to  the  Trossachs,  and  he  took  the  pains 
sedately  to  inform  these  irreverent  Gaels  that  the  Trossachs 
“  were  much  celebrated  in  England,  though  perhaps  little 
thought  of  by  them.”  And  this  was  perfectly  true, 
although  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’  was  as  yet  unwritten  and 
Ellen’s  Isle  an  isle,  and  nothing  more.  Coleridge  remained 
with  the  poet  and  his  sister  until  after  this  excursion  to 
the  Trossachs.  Then,  however,  losing  heart  at  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rains  and  not  being  very  well,  he  determined  to 
leave  them  and  go  home.  The  Irish  car,  with  only 
Wordsworth  and  Dorothy  in  it,  trotted  on  more  gaily 
than  before,  but  they  still  heard  occasionally  of  “  poor 
Coleridge  ”  at  Ballachulish  and  elsewhere,  and  that  he 
had  been  there  before  them  ;  and  Dorothy’s  kind  heart  is 
heavy  on  the  wanderer’s  account.  In  one  place  they  are 
told  he  had  left  his  watch  and  returned  for  it  after 
two  days’  absence.  When  the  car  rattled  into  Glasgow 
it  found  plenty  of  business  and  bustle,  and  fine  houses 
in  the  New  Town,  but,  during  a  long  stroll  through 
the  streets,  the  travellers  saw  only  three  carriages, 
and  these  were  travelling  chaises.  On  arriving  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  they  drove  straight  to  the  “  White  Hart,”  in  the 
Grass-market,  as  being  in  their  opinion  comfortable  and 
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not  too  fashionable  quarters.  At  Melrose  we  have  a  j  poll 
memorable  glimpse  of  the  Wordsworths  setting  out  on  ,  and 
foot,  after  breakfast,  to  see  the  Abbey,  and  meeting  in  the  |  wh( 
street  “Mr  Scott,  who  gave  us  a  cordial  greeting,  and  chu 
conducted  us  thither  hinaself.”  Scott  was  at  this  time  poii 
travelling  to  the  assizes  at  Jedburgh,  in  his  character  of  ;  upo 
SheriflF  of  Selkirk,  and  “  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  j  to  f 
own  sake,  he  was  treated  with  great  respect ;  a  small  part  |  for 
of  which,”  Dorothy  adds,  “  was  vouchsafed  to  us  as  his  |  besi 
friends,  though  I  could  not  persuade  the  woman  to  show  j  the 
me  the  beds,  or  to  make  any  sort  of  promise,  till  she  was  !  grei 
assured  from  the  Sheriff  himself  that  he  had  no  objection  j  leac 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  William.”  At  Jedburgh,  j  adv 
where  the  place  was  astir  with  wigs  and  gowns,  we  find  in 
Scott  still,  in  the  intervals  of  magisterial  grandeur,  sitting  !  an 
for  an  hour  or  two  with  the  Wordsworth’s  in  their  little  j  rena 
lodging,  and  repeating  to  them  passages  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  |  the 
the  Last  Minstrel,’  not  to  be  published  until  two  years  after  i  abo 
that  time.  And  here,  too,  Dorothy  tells  us  “  we  had  our  j  be 
dinner  sent  from  the  inn,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  that  we  com 
might  not  disgrace  the  Sheriff.”  The  Sheriff,  on  his  part,  sok 
was  only  too  glad,  when  the  time  came,  to  part  from  the  upo 
Judge  and  his  retinue,  and  to  travel  with  the  Wordsworths  Pro 
in  their  car  as  far  as  Hawick,  his  servant  following  in  the  pro] 
Sheriff’s  gig.  “Mr  Scott  pointed  out  to  us  Euberslaw,  pati 
Minto  Crags,  and  every  other  remarkable  object  in  or  near  war 
the  vale  of  Teviot,  and  we  scarcely  passed  a  house  for  which  lool 
he  had  not  some  story.”  More  than  seventy  years  ago !  us  j 
But  the  ricketty  car,  with  its  three  memorable  occupants,  in  t 
two  listening,  and  the  third  talking  and  pointing  with  ing 
animation,  as  they  trot  lightly  along  through  the  hamlets  |  affc 
and  villages  of  Teviot  vale,  and  the  superior  gig  following  |  Col 
with  no  end  of  bottled-up  criticism  in  it  of  the  Sheriff’s  i  woi 
friends  and  their  equipage.  This  is  a  lively  little  scene  if  i  he 
we  can  but  realise  it.  I  tha 

Principal  Shairp  has  executed  his  task  of  editorship  with  ]  per 
zeal ;  although  his  language  is  sometimes  a  little  too  over-  1  qui 
flowing  upon  the  subject  of  his  heroine's  brother-worship.  I  ext: 
One  tires  of  such  time-worn  expressions  as  “  healing  spirit  ”  |  the 
and  “  softening  influence,”  and  of  eulogiums  of  a  “  minis-  refi 
tering  angel,”  whose  part  is  also  to  cook  the  dinner  for  the  ;  it  : 
demi-god.  The  well-turned  peroration,  too,  with  which  Col 
the  preface  closes,  is  it  not,  to  speak  with  as  much  solem-  hit! 
nity  as  we  can  sum  up  on  the  occasion,  a  little  too  got 
canny?”  gra 

Throughout  the  whole  tour,  no  distinction  seems  to  have  been  lab 
made  between, Saturday  and  Sunday.  One  would  have  thought  p|.Q 
that,  if  nothing  else,  sympathy  at  least,  which  they  did  not  lack,  <  . 
would  have  led  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  to  turn  aside  and  share 
the  Sabbath  worship  of  the  native  people.  Even  the  tired  jade  P^i^ 
might  have  put  in  his  claim  for  his  Sabbath  rest;  not  to  mention  of  1 
the  scandal  which  the  sight  of  Sunday  travellers  in  lonely  parts  .  , 

of  Scotland  must  then  have  caused,  and  the  name  they  must  many  ^ 
a  time  have  earned  for  tbciuselves,  of  “  Sabbath-breakers.’*  !  pul 

Principal  Shairp,  no  doubt,  knows  better  than  we  do  at  abs 
what  dogmatic  obstructions  an  enlightened  Scottish  public  |  he  i 
is  likely  to  kick  or  to  run ;  but  for  the  rest  of  humanity  We 
such  mollifying  reflections  are  scarcely  needed.  We  must  pro 
also  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Principal  Shairp  is  rat( 
historically  correct  in  his  surmises,  and  whether  the  Sabba-  j  is  p 
tarian  notion  existed  in  Scotland  so  far  back  as  1803  in  so  exp 
rigid  a  form  as  that  in  which  he  here  represents  it  to  have  |  in  1 
done.  And  in  any  case  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  ,  cou 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy  were  people  who,  with  me( 
no  wish  malignantly  to  tread  upon  people’s  prejudices,  would  1 
on  all  occasions  act  independently  and  fearlessly,  as  they  |  nov 
felt  to  be  right  and  true.  E.  R.  M.  and 
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but  by  no  chance  a  Shakespeare.*’  We  have  always 
deprecated  east  winds,  but  if  they  will  only  produce  Mills 
and  Darwins  we  will  henceforth  desire  them  to  be  more 
frequent  visitors.  Can  Mr  Collins  give  us  the  class  of  year 
with  which  arrant  nonsense  and  windbaggism  are  associated, 
for  we  have  a  suspicion  that  some  such  year  saw  his  own 
nativity  ? 

It  would  be  a  task  impossible  to  review  all  the  follies 
and  absurdities  of  this  novel.  The  cleverness  which  once 
distinguished  the  author  seems  to  have  fled  from  him. 
The  book  is  worthless  in  every  way.  In  one  chapter  he 
inveighs  against  the  man  who  depicts  society  of  the  present 
day  as  corrupt,  and  in  another  gives  us  the  history  of  the 
Bagatelle  Theatre,  kept  up  by  one  Mr  Lavington,  M.P.,  for 
his  mistress,  Ethel  Clinton.  There  is  not  one  character 
in  the  entire  work  noticeable  for  any  breadth  or  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  drawing,  while  as  to  the  plot  a  few 
words  will  demonstrate  its  weakness  and  its  worthlessness. 
In  the  very  first  chapter  there  is  a  supposed  murder,  but 
every  reader  of  course  knows  there  is  really  no  such  thing. 
A  murder  is  too  important  a  piece  of  the  rocket  apparatus 
of  the  novelist  to  fire  off  so  early  and  so  ineffectively. 
Stephen  Heath,  one  of  the  two  lovers  of  Miss  Frances 
Carey,  has  not  been  killed  by  his  rival  Hugh  Holand, 
though  he  has  led  people  to  believe  so ;  and  a  most  accom¬ 
modating  corpse  has  turned  up,  upon  which  to  found  a  trial 
of  Eoland,  who  is  subsequently  imprisoned  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Breaking  from  the  asylum  Holand  becomes 
a  guard  on  the  railway,  without  for  some  time  being  dis¬ 
covered.  Yet  more  surprising  than  this,  Stephen  Heath 
reappears  as  the  Hon.  Hufus  Lyon,  in  the  company  of  some 
swindling  Americans.  He  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  his 
own  father  constantly,  yet  the  latter  is  unable  to  penetrate 
his  disguise !  Besides  this  ridiculous  impossibility,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  Heath  should  feign  being  mur¬ 
dered,  except  the  one  of  getting  his  rival  convicted,  in 
which,  for  aught  he  knew,  he  might  have  lamentably  failed. 
His  father  is  well-to-do,  and  yet  he  deliberately  makes 
himself  the  companion  of  forgers  and  rogues,  and  lives  a 
life  of  constant  peril.  We  have  not  told  half  the  stupidities 
of  this  novel,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest  productions  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  even  in  this  trash-producing 
age.  We  should  have  considered  it  impossible  for  Mr 
Collins  to  write  so  bad  a  book  ;  but  wonders  never  cease. 

Thornton  Acland. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL. 

Dictionary  ©y  Sccts^  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and  Schools  of 
Religious  Thought.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Jubii  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Rivingtone. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  — The  Church  of  the  Revolution. 
By  John  StouglUeu,  D.D.  Hodder  ani  Stoughton. 

The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jevoisii  State.  By  Dr  A. 
Kueiien.  IransUtt^d  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfred  Heath  May. 
Williams  and  Nurgate. 

The  Eeto  Bible  Commentary  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  'Church  Critically  Examined.  By  John  William  Coianso, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  N.atal.  Fart  VI.,  The  Book  of  Joshua.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Co. 

We  can  hardly,  perhaps,  better  preface  our  notice  of  the 
equally  learned  and  lucid  work  by  Dr  Kuenen  on  “  the 
Religion  of  Israel,”  than  by  a  reference,  at  least,  to  the  two 
other  works  that  precede  it  in  the  above  list.  For  not  only 
the  immense  number,  but  the  incalculable  importance  in 
the  history  of  human  development,  of  the  **  sects,  heresies, 
ecclesiastical  parties,  and  schools  of  religious  thought,” 
treated  of  in  the  bulky,  double-columned  quarto,  edited  by 
Mr  Blunt,  must  bespeak  our  interest  in  that  Semitic  faith 
in  which  they  have  almost  all  their  root.  And  the  interest  I 
of  such  an  investigation  as  Dr  Euenen’s  is  still  more  closely 
brought  home  to  us  when  we  consider  that  our  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  objective  validity  of  the  theological 
doctrines  of  which  Dr  Stoughton,  in  his  ‘  Church  of  the  j 
Revolution,*  gives  us  the  hbtory,  must,  in  great  measure  j 
at  least,  depend  on  the  results  of  historical  criticisni  of  that  ! 
religion  of  Israel  from  which  these  doctrines  are  mainly 
derived.  Neither  of  these  works,  however,  seems  here  to 
require  more  than  such  a  passing  allusion.  *  The  Dictionary  * 
of  Mr  Blunt  may  be  found  useful  by  those  who  can  make 
due  allowance  for  that  point  of  view  which  renders  certain 


of  tlie  articles  simply  amazing  in  the  narrowness  of  their 
criticism  and  the  audacity  of  their  often-refuted  assertions. 
And  the  *  History  ’  of  Dr  Stoughton  can  hardly,  we  think, 
claim  any  higher  merit  than  that  of  a  dull  respectability. 

A  very  different  work  from  either  of  these  is  that  of 
Dr  Kuenen.  The  standpoint  of  the  learned  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  in  treating  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  is  at  once  defined  for  us  by  the  fact  of 
this  work  being  “  but  one  of  a  number  of  monographs  on 
the  principal  religions.”  For  him,  “the  Israelitish  is  one 
of  those  religions,  nothing  less,  but  also  nothing  more.”  As 
to  the  plan  and  division  of  his  work,  he  shows,  in  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  that  it  is  necessary  to  “begin,  not  with  the  beginning, 
but  with  a  period  which  we  know  with  sufficient  certainty 
from  the  writings  which  it  has  produced.”  What  shall  be 
that  period  ?  One  as  early  as  possible,  of  course.  But  how  far 
back  can  we  go  with  safety  ?  “  Not  further,”  is  Dr  Kuenen ’s 
answer,  “  than  the  eighth  century  before  our  era  (800 — 
700  B.c.)”  It  is  easily  proved  that  we  are  sufficiently 
informed  as  regards  that  century.  Apart  from  the  accounts 
which  refer  to  it  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  from  many  historical  narratives  of  earlier  times 
which  originated  in  that  century,  we  possess  a  tolerably 
extensive  prophetic  literature  which  was  committed  to 
writing  within  its  limits.  Amos,  Hosea,  the  author  of 
Zechariah  ix — xi.,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  perhaps  also  Nahum, 
appear  as  witnesses  from  and  for  that  century.”  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  “  Why  not  have  started  from  the  ninth,  or 
even  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon  ?  The  answer  may  be  guessed :  because  from 
those  times  we  possess  no  written  memorials,  or  none  that 
are  sufficiently  guaranteed,  or  an  insufficient  number.  For 
our  author  agrees  with  all  the  most  competent  critics  in 
regarding  it  as  no  less  certain  that  “  by  far  the  most,  if  not 
all,  the  psalms  which  bear  David's  name  are  incorrectly 
ascribed  to  him,”  than  that  “  the  last  twenty-seven  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  are  not  the  production  of  Heze- 
kiah’s  contemporary,  but  of  a  later  prophet  who  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.’*  The  eighth 
century  b.o.  being  thus  fixed  as  a  starting-point.  Dr  Kuenen 
proceeds  to  collect  all  the  materials  which  serve  to  explain 
the  religious  condition  of  Israel  in  that  century  ;  and,  after 
determining  from  the  point  of  view  thus  gained  what  is  to 
be  believed  with  respect  to  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  he  then,  after  a  special  chapter  on  the 
Israelitish  prophets  before  and  during  the  eighth  century, 
sketches  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  religion  up 
to  and  during  that  period,  and  thereafter  continues  his 
narrative  without  further  departure  from  the  historical 
order  of  events. 

It  is  the  modern  chronological  arrangement  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  has  for  the  first  time  rendered 
possible  a  real  history  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel.  Of  this, 
however,  no  less  than  of  .the  recognition  of  its  legendary 
and  contradictory  character,  the  consequence  has  been  the 
relegation  to  the  region  of  myth  of  the  whole  of  the 
Biblical  story  previous  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  “  Must 
we  then  deny  all  historical  value  to  the  narratives  of  the 
patriarchs  ?  By  no  means.  They  teach  us  what  the 
Israelites  thought  as  to  their  affinities  with  the  tribes 
around  them,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  their  own  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  land  of  their  abode.  And  if  we  strip  them 
of  their  genealogical  form,  and  at  the  same  time  take  into 
consideration  the  influence  which  Israel’s  self-love  must 
have  exercised  over  the  representation  of  relationships  and 
facts,  wo  have  still  an  historical  kernel  left.”  The  origin, 
then,  of  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  mythical 
history  of  the  Israelites,  is  placed  at  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  probable  date  of  the  Exodus,  1320  b.o., 
and  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  1280  or  1260  B.o. ;  a  date 
further  rendered  probable  by  its  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  termination  of  the  war  which  Rameses  III.  made 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  must  have  been  thus 
rendered  less  capable  of  resisting  the  attack  of  the  desert 
tribes  of  the  Beni-Israel.  Still,  however,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries  we  have  but  glimpses  of  the  real  history 
of  the  Israelites.  “  The  period  of  the  Judges  is  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  nation,  the  period  in  which  the  tribes 
pass  from  a  wandering  to  a  stationary  life,  cease  to  be 
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nomads  and  herdsmen,  and  become  agriculturists.”  The 
eleventh  century  is  that  of  the  culmination  of  Israel’s 
unity,  and  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  names 
to  which  the  history  of  that  unity  is  attached.  And  it  is 
in  this  century  also,  and  with  Samuel,  that  a  prophetic 
order,  or  regular  succession  of  prophets  arises.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  men  who  were  afterwards  called  both 
prophets  and  seers,  bore  exclusively  the  name  of  “  seers,” 
and  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  rank  much  higher  than 
the  soothsayers  among  other  nations  of  antiquity.  But 
entering  thus  on  the  inheritance  of  the  seers,  prophecy, 
under  the  guidance  of  Samuel,  began  a  new  career.  Yet 
for  three  centuries  after  his  time,  the  prophets — Elijah 
and  Elisha  for  instance — w’ere  men  of  action,  and  never 
thought  of  writing  down  what  they  had  spoken,  or  taking 
care  that  it  should  bo  written  down  by  others.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  B.c.,  the  prophet  of  Yahveh  has 
become  a  writer.  Their  appearance  in  this  new  character 
proves  that  they  have  become  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  their  labours,  and  proceed  to  work  with  care  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  Of  this  their  labours  in  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  Israel  also  bear  witness.  For  “  it  is  the  prophets 
who  have  given  Israel  her  history,”  and  the  semblance, 
thus,  of  an  historical  basis  to  that  Yahvehism  which  they 
preached. 

What  is  Yahvehism  ?  how  and  when  did  it  originate  ? 
and  how  and  when  establish  itself  as  the  religion  of 
Israel  ?  No  historical  questions  are  of  more  profound  and 
practical  importance.  But  we  can  here  only  in  the  briefest 
and  most  general  manner  indicate  the  answers  given  to 
them  by  Dr  Kuenen  in  his  chapters  on  *  The  Course  of 
Israel's  Religious  Development.’  Yahvehism  is  that  doctrine 
of  a  personal  Qod,  external  to  Nature,  and  that  doctrine  of 
immediate  personal  relations  between  this  Being  and  man¬ 
kind,  which  is  the  ground-conception  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
”  The  Israelite  is  no  philosopher.  And  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  immediate  causes 
of  a  phenomenon,  the  Israelite  is  ready  at  once  with*  the 
affirmation.  Here  is  God’s  finger,  this  hath  Yahveh  done.” 
In  iheae  sentcnooB  is  ooniainsd  ths  ultimate  answer  to  the 
question  how  did  Yahvehism  originate.  But  did  Yahveh¬ 

ism  originate  ?  Before  answering  this  question  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  forms  of  Yahveh¬ 
ism.  For  one  of  the  most  momentous  results  of  modern 
criticism  is  that  Yahvehism,  in  its  earlier  form,  was 
not  a  monotheistic  religion ;  that  it  was  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  strictly  tribal  god,  which  rather  implied, 
than  denied  the  equally  real  existence  of  other  gods ;  and 
hence,  that  the  worship  of  other  gods  was  joined  with  that 
of  Yahveh,  and  that  Yahveh  himself  was  worshipped  with 
rites^and  under  the  form  of  images  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  worship  of  these  other  gods.  The  clear  conception 
of  Yahveh  as  not  only  the  god  of  Israel,  but  the  only  god, 
a  Being  to  be  spiritually  worshipped,  and  a  Being,  there¬ 
fore,  to  whom  the  sensuous  rites,  bull-images,  and  human 
sacrifices  of  the  popular  worship  of  him  was  an  abomination, 
originates  but  with  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century. 
But,  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  race,  centuries  are  what 
years  are  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
till  the  sixth  century  B.c.,  and  the  return  from  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  Captivity,  that  Yahvehism  in  this  prophetic  form  of 
it— the  form,  ordinarily  and  erroneously  conceived  to  be 
that  original  to  it— established  itself  as  the  popular 
religion  of  Israel.  As  general  conclusion,  we  find  that  the 
popular  conception  and  worship  of  Yahveh  previous  to  the 
sixth  century  was  as  much  a  “heathen”  conception  and 
worship  as  was  that  of  Baal,  of  Chemosh,  or  of  Molecb. 
And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  great  spiritual 
and  monotheistic  revolution  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  was 
no  special  supernatural  event,  but  one  paralleled  in  the 
contemporary  development  of  every  other  civilised  people 
of  antiquity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  results  of  Dr  Euenen’s  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Religion  of  Israel ;  and  agreeing,  as  these 
for  the  most  part  do,  with  the  views  of  all  those  most 
competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  we 
cannot,  we  think,  better  recommend  to  our  readers  this 
first  volume  of  his  work  than  by  such  a  brief  summary 
M^the  above.  Startling  as  to  many  these  results  may 


appear,  they  have  been  arrived  at-  after  study  too  thorough 
and  are  set  forth  in  a  style  too  lucid  to  make  it  otherwise 
than  most  perilous  to  ignore,  or,  with  the  mere  blatancy  of 
orthodox  and  uncritical  assertions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them. 
For  nothing  has  such  revolutionary  danger  in  it  as  a  growing 
conviction  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  falsehood 
shiftiness,  and  dishonesty  of  their  rulers  and  spiritual  guides. 
Yet  such  a  conviction  can  hardly  but  arise  from  such  works 
as  that  ‘  New  Bible  Commentary  of  the  Bishops  and  other 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,'  which  is  critically  examined 
by  Bishop  Colenso,  in  the  work  that  stands  last  on  the 
above  list.  And  we  agree  with  him  that  “  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  once  for  all,  ‘  The  Church  holds  this,  and  you 
must  believe  it,'  instead  of  proclaiming,  with  Mr  Espin 
(the  author  of  the  ‘  Commentary  on  Joshua  ’),  that  ‘  the 
glory  of  God  is  always  promoted  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,’  and  pretending  to  answer  all  objections,  critical, 
scientific,  or  otherwise,  when  they  are  either  ignored 
altogether  or  evaded.”  Not  thus  will  the  laity  be  content 
that  the  clergy  should  treat  conclusions  so  profoundly 
undermining  their  whole  system,  as  do  those  resulting  from 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  history  of 
the  Religion  of  Israel.  J.  S.  S.-G. 


THE  LAST  INVASION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Germans  in  France.  Notes  on  the  Method  and  Conduct  of  the 
lnva^ion,  the  Relations  between  the  Invaders  and  the  Invaded,  and 
the  Modern  Usages  of  War.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

£.  Stanford. 

Mr  H.  Sutherland  Edwards  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  written  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
works  published  upon  the  Franco-German  War,  and  one, 
moreover,  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  moment,  as 
much  of  its  contents  bears  upon  a  subject  which  is  now 
attracting  European  attention,  namely,  the  laws  by  which 
belligerents  should  for  the  future  be  governed. 

This  question  is  likely  to  be  found  very  difficult  to  be 
dealt  with.  Admitting  war  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  and 
conceding  to  those  engaging  in  it  the  right  to  lay  down 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  think  requisite  to 
guide  them,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  believe  that  laws  framed 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  guidance  of  armies  in  the  midst 
of  war  are  likely  to  be  very  scrupulously  observed  when  it 
chances  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  a  nation  to  violate 
them.  We  have  seen  solemn  treaties  continually  disre¬ 
garded  of  late  years,  and  why  should  we  expect  that 
international  regulations  will  meet  more  respect  ?  There 
is  an  old  dictum  which  says,  “  everything  is  fair  in  love 
and  war,”  and  another  equally  applicable  in  the  present 
instance  which  asserts  that  “  the  end  justifies  the  means.” 
These  are  likely,  we  fancy,  still  to  retain  their  influence  so 
long  as  what  is  called  an  appeal  to  arms  continues  the 
favourite  mode  of  adjusting  the  diflerences  which  may 
arise  between  nations,  or  rather  the  potentates  who  govern 
them. 

When  the  trumpet's  blast  has  sounded  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  a  soldier  becomes  transformed  into  a  species  of  wild 
beast ;  there  are  wrongs  to  be  avenged,  insults  to  be  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  one’s  fellow  creatures,  the  traditions 
of  one’s  country  to  be  upheld,  the .  brag  and  bluster  of 
ages  to  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  honour 
and  reward  to  be  reaped  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  have  great  doubts  as  to  whether  a  nation’s  army  of 
human  butchers  will  care  two  snaps  of  their  fingers  for 
international  law  so  long  as  they  prove  successful  in  their 
murderous  undertakings.  Mr  Sutherland  Edwards  cleverly 
sums  up  the  principles  of  war  legislation,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  in  less  than  five  lines,  and  his  remarks  upon 
this  subject  thoroughly  coincide  with  my  own  experiences 
in  two  campaigns  of  which  I  was  a  careful  observer : — 

1.  “For  every  offence  punish  some  one;  the  guilty,  i^  * 
possible,  but  some  one. 

2.  “  Better  a  hundred  innocent  should  suffer  than  one 
guilty  man  should  escape. 

3.  “  When  in  doubt  shoot  the  prisoner.” 

Mr  Edwards  seems  to  have  left  England  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  to  have 
crossed  the  frontier  on  the  8th  of  August  in  the  wake  of 
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the  German  army.  He  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
column  he  accompanied,  on  that  occasion,  winding  through 
the  battle-field  where  Frossard  had  recently  been  defeated, 
describing  how  in  some  parts  needle-guns,  stuck  in  the 
ground,  butts  uppermost,  marked  the  graves  of  the  German 
troops,  while  upon  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  which  had 
only  been  captured  after  some  very  desperate  fighting,  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  lying  in  heaps  still  unburied. 
From  Forbach  our  author  appears  to  have  gone  on  to 
Nancy,  for  we  more  than  suspect  that  the  occupied  town  of 
which  he  treats  in  Chapter  V.  is  meant  for  the  capital  of 
Lorraine  during  the  German  occupation.  He  amusingly 
relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
Prussian  soldier,  on  a  campaign,  received  two  pounds  of 
bread  a-day,  and  two  pounds  of  meat  a-week,  which,” 
says  Frederick  in  his  Instnictions  aux,  OfficierSj  “  the  poor 
soldier  well  deserves  for  his  troubles  and  fatigues.”  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Prussian  soldier’s  “  troubles  and 
fatigues  ”  were  greater  during  the  Franco-German  cam¬ 
paign  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
but  we  can  safely  say  that  his  deserts  were  very  differently 
estimated  by  Moltke,  in  1870,  than  they  were  by  ”  Old 
Fritz.”  During  the  ^  last  invasion  of  France  notices 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  walls,  and  frequently  in  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  all  the  provincial  towns,  announc¬ 
ing  that  soldiers  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  were  to 
receive  daily  1  lb.  10 J  oz.  of  bread,  1  lb.  1^  oz.  of  meat, 

.  8J  oz.  of  bacon,  4J  oz.  of  coffee,  8]  oz.  of  tobacco  or  5 
cigars,  about  a  pint  of  wine,  or  IJ  pints  of  beer,  or  the 
tenth  part  of  a  litre  of  brandy. 

Mr  Edwards  tells  us,  and  we  believe  his  assertion 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  that  the  only  officers  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  issuing  requisitions  were  generals 
and  commanders  of  detached  corps,  but  there  cap  be 
no  doubt  that  their  subordinates  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  usurping  similar  privileges.  We  remember 
the  Mayor  of  Nancy  showing  us  one  day  a  list  of  requisi¬ 
tions  that  had  been  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
during  a  period  of  two  months.  ;  We  took  a  copy  of  some 
of  the  items  at  the  time,  and  upon  turning  to  it  now  we 
find  such  things  as  “  bonbons,”  “  scented  soap,”  “  poma¬ 
tum,”  ”  tooth  and  nail  brushes,”  “  perfumery,”  ”  boot- 
jacks,”  “ladies’  hotlines,''  and  even  “a  pair  of  spectacles,” 
mentioned  as  having  been  supplied  to  German  officers.  The 
same  Mayor  showed  us  a  letter  written  to  him  in  very  good 
French  by  one  of  the  officers  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles — who  was  then  besieging  Metz — and  dated  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  The  officer  in  question,  after  informing  the  Mayor 
that  the  Prince  wished  to  entertain  several  of  his  friends  at  a 
banquet,  went  on  to  say  that  he  (the  Mayor)  would  .con¬ 
sequently  have  the  kindness  to  requisition  a  dinner,  to 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  courses,  and  so  many 
different  kinds  of  wine,  the  whole  of  which  were  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Nancy  Bailway  Station,  at  a  specified  hour 
on  a  particular  day,  when  a  special  train  would  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  carry  them  to  the  Prince’s  head-quarters.  The 
writer  of  this  unwelcome  epistle  was  very  particular  in 
impressing  upon  its  recipient  the  necessity  of  having  every¬ 
thing  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  as  the  Prince,  he 
concluded,  disliked  being  kept  waiting.  This  reminds  us 
of  a  story  told  us  shortly  after  the  war,  by  M.  Chandon,  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Champagne  manufacturers.  It 
seems  that  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians  occupied  Epernay 
together,  and  the  very  same  day  that  they  marched  in  a 
requisition  was  made  on  the  town  for  ten  thousand  bottles 
of  Champagne,  which,  after  some  little  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  was  duly  supplied, 
and  the  largest  portion  of  it  served  out  to  the  soldiers. 
Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  throughout  the  campaign  the 
Prussian  and  Bavarian  corps  regarded  one  another  with 
anything  but  kindly  feelings.  The  one  abused  the  other 
behind  his  back  without  the  least  restraint,  the  Prussians 
calling  the  Bavarians  robbers  and  thieves,  while  the  latter 
accused  their  Prussian  allies  of  being  uncleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  infested  with  vermin.  Speaking  from  personal 
observation  I  should  say  that  both  accusations  were  per¬ 
fectly  true.  In  vino  veritas  is  an  old  Latin  proverb,  and 
.  never  was  it  better  illustrated  than  upon  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  When  the  allies  had  imbibed  the  exhilarating 


liquid  they  became  more  than  usually  communicative,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  seem  to  have  completely 
unbosomed  themselves  to  each  other);  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  a  free  fight  ensued,  which  might  have  assumed 
most  serious  proportions  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  officers  in  suppressing  it.  As  it  was,  no 
more  champagne  was  requisitioned,  save  for  the  private  use 
of  officers;  and  the  wine  merchants  considered  them¬ 
selves  very  lucky  in  getting  let  off  so  cheaply ;  for,  after 
all,  eight  hundred  dozens  or  so  of  champagne  were  a  mere 
trifle,  in  comparison  to  the  millions  and  millions  of  bottles 
that  were  then  stored  away  in  the  cellars  of  the  Faubourg 
de  la  Folie. 

But  sumptuous  repasts,  champagne  by  the  hundred 
dozens,  ladies’  hotlines,  honhons,  and  similar  luxuries,  were 
not  the  only  superfluities  with  which  the  French  had  to 
furnish  their  relentless  foes.  “  In  important  towns,”  as 
Mr  Edwards  tells  us,  “where  the  occupation  was  complete 
and  likely  to  last  some  time,  the  Germans  requisitioned 
printing  offices,  type,  printing  presses,  and  the  service  of 
printers  and  compositors.  The  printing-office  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  local  journal  was  militarily  occupied,  and  the  director 
of  the  establishment  ordered  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  for 
which  *  copy  ’  was  supplied  by  official  journalists  in  the 
services  of  the  invaders.  As  a  newspaper  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  readers,  they,  or  at  least  subscribers,  were  also  requi¬ 
sitioned.  Thus  every  cafe,  every  public  office  still  remaining 
open,  had  to  take  one  or  more  copies.  While  disparaging 
everything  French,  these  journals,  by  a  curious  and  some¬ 
what  bewildering  fiction,  were  put  forward  as  the  work  of 
Frenchmen ;  and  one  had  sometimes  to  read  a  passage 
twice  before  understanding  that  ‘  our  ’  troops  (who  had 
just  been  ignominiously  defeated)  were  the  troops  of 
France,  and  that  the  ‘  enemy  ’  (who  had  once  more  gained 
a  glorious  victory)  was  the  army  of  Germany.”  Wo  well 
remember  the  Moniteur  Officiel  de  la  Loi'raine  being  started 
at  Nancy  under  the  management  of  a  renegade  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Renard — a  very  appropriate  appellation,  by- 
the-bye — and  how  the  chief  printer  in  the  town,  who  was 
in  a  very  small.wav  of  business,  was  sent  to  prison,  with 
several  of  his  workmen,  for  refusing  at  first  to  print  it. 

We  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  and  seen  it  stated  in  ' 
print,  that  during  this  campaign  the  Germans  acted  with 
harshness  and  cruelty  towards  their  conquered  foes.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  seen  peasants  brutally  cut  down  by 
German  troops  for  such  trifling  matters  as  not  moving  off 
the  pavement  into  the  road  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Besides 
villages  were  sacked  and  set  fire  to ;  Garibaldians  and 
Franc-Tireurs  in  uniform  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
them  after  being  made  prisoners.  Mr  Edwards  accompanied 
the  German  army  throughout  the  war,  and  we  believe  he 
has  written  an  unvarnished  account  of  what  he  saw ;  he 
holds  moreover  a  position  which  gives  especial  weight  to 
his  authority.  Speaking  of  what  happened  after  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  he  says : — 

There  was  an  official  cry  of  “  Light  up  !  ”  when  the  Crown 
Prince  was  about  ta  return.  Candles  had  to  be  shown  in  every 
house,  and  I  heard  the  Commindant  of  the  town  call  out  when 
he  passed  one  house  in  which  no  windows  on  the  first  floor  were 
illuminated — for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that  the  first 
floor  on  the  house  in  question  had  none,  “  Lights,  or  your  house 
shall  be  demolished !  ”  There  is  something  strange,  anomalous, 
paradoxical — not  to  say  cruel — in  calling  upon  and  forcing  a 
population  to  illuminate,  in  celebration  of  what  they  ought  to 
consider  a  heavy  national  calamity.  The  illumination  was  insisted 
upon,  however. 

Again,  describing  the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg,  he 
says 

On  the  morning  of  August  25th,  after  the  first  deliberate  night 
bombardment  of  the  city,  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg  went  out 
under  a  flag  of  truce  and  endeavoured  to  reach  General  Werdcr’s 
head-quarters,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  Grand- Duke  of  Baden, 
with  whose  family  he  had  long  been  on  friendly  terms.  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  permission  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave 
Strasbourg,  but  was  informed  at  the  outposts  that  his  application 
would  be  in  vaiu  and  that  be  could  not  proceed. 

A  little  further  on  we  read : — 

From  the  first  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  until  its  capitula¬ 
tion  upwards  of  300  of  its  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  about 
1,700  wounded. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  of  our 
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poem  itself  pure  and  simple,  it  does  strike  us  that  there  ig  w 
a  certain  artificiality  and  want  of  inspiration  in  Mr  Noel’s  fl 
‘  Livingstone  in  Africa.’  There  is  not  a  heaven-born  1 
affinity  between  him  and  his  theme.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  powerful  writing  in  the  poem  • 
only,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  subject  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  chosen  on  deliberate  principle. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  Mr  Noel  had  had  any  special  mission 
to  glorify  Livingstone,  but  rather  as  if  Mr  Noel  had  hit 
upon  a  good  subject  for  a  poem. 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  unfavour, 
able  side  of  Mr  Noel’s  poem.  Once  we  have  settled  on 
what  platform  it  is  to  stand,  merits  and  beauties  are  not' 
far  to  seek.  The  form  of  the  work  is  carefully  studied, 
and  wrought  out  with  conscientious  art.  Mr  Noel  had 
good  reason  to  repel  the  charge  of  want  of  unity.  One  of 
the  unities,  at  least,  the  unity  of  time,  he  has  been  at  . 
special  pains  to  secure.  Instead  of  attempting  to  chronicla 
the  adventures  of  Livingstone,  he  takes  the  traveller  on  the 
evening  before  Stanley’s  arrival,  reclines  him  against  the  ; 
clay-built  wall  of  his  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Tangan- 
yika,  looking  eastward  at  the  rising  moon,  and  as  the  stars 
come  into  sight,  makes  his  whole  life  pass  before  him  like: 
a  dream.  The  hero’s  fortunes  are  at  their  lowest ;  heis  * 
worn-out,  ill,  resourceless,  and  hopeless  of  relief ;  and  his 
old  ambitions,  his  struggles,  the  scenery  he  has  explored,  C 
the  degraded  tribes  he  has  sought  to  elevate,  pass  through 
his  brain  in  melancholy  reminiscence.  The  situation  is 
well-conceived;  a  poet  capable  of  going  to  the  very  heart 
of  it,  has  here  a  noble  and  a  fruitful  theme.  And  although 
there  is  a  something  wanting  in  Mr  Noel’s  treatment  of  it, 
a  something  that  should  impress  all  minds  with  that , 
indescribable  feeling  of  sincerity  which  is  the  characteristic  | 
of  the  highest  art,  that  does  not  imply  that  he  has  not 
achieved  a  considerable  amount  of  success.  It  is  in^ 
scenical  description  that  Mr  Noel  appears  at  his  best. 
the  reader  judge  from  the  following  passage  how  good  that^p 
best  is.  The  rhythm  is  peculiar,  but  has  a  certain  cbarm^e 
of  its  own  once  the  ear  is  accustomed  to  it ^ 

Onward  we  glide,  and  twine  meandering 
On  a  mo88-coIoured  water,  till  the  gale 
Relieves  my  merry  rowers  ;  we  expand 
A  little  sail,  filling  with  soR  sweet  air, 

Like  some  soft  bird’s  white  bosom  heaved  with  song, 

White  as  a  foam  of  waterfalls ;  we  glide 
Merrily  among  wave-enchanted  flowers, 

Glossily  heaving  while  we  gently  pass ; 

Or  splendid  twinkling  trees,  immersed  in  light, 

From  shadowy  bosoms  offering  fruits  of  £den ; 

Breathing  a  perfume  as  of  Paradise 
From  their  soft  islands ;  islands  of  the  blest, 

Bower’d  to  the  marge,  re-echo’d  in  the  water  ; 

With  many  a  fleecy  cloudlet  sailing  slow.  ' 

Small  richly-arraoured  quaint  ignanas  bask  Jk 

On  every  sunniest  bough  ;  while  startled  eyes 

Of  glorious  lithe  beasts  flash  for  a  moment 

Out  of  the  solemn  sylvan  opaline 

Of  hoary  forest  boles,  and  swiftly  vanish  ; 

Little  agannas  nod  their  orange  heads ; 

A  lovely  praying  mantis,  green  as  leaves, 

Rests  on  green  leaves  ;  and  green  chameleons. 

W.  Mihto.  w 


going  through  Mr  Edwards’s  book  page  by  page  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  out  a  few  of  the  good  things  with  which 
it  abounds.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
entertaining  works  that  have  been  published  upon  the  war, 
and  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that  he  has  not  written 
two  volumes  on  this  interesting  subject  instead  of  one. 

Edward  Pollard. 


MR  RODEN  NOEL’S  LIVINGSTONE. 

Livingttme  in  Africa.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  Sempeon  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr  Noel  is  unfortunate  in  bis  preface,  which  is  far  from 
prepossessing.  A  commonplace  tirade  against  some  con¬ 
temporary  critics,”  “  superfine  collegians,”  ”  irresponsible 
reviewers,”  **  pseudo-classical  and  pseudo-mediaeval  versi¬ 
fiers,”  is  not  the  best  conceivable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  a  hero.  These  objects  of  Mr  Noel’s  dislike  are  doubtless 
wrong  when  they  seek  to  debar  the  poet  from  contemporary 
subjects.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  when  they  say 
that  ”  at  any  rate  this  writer  has  not  shown  how  contem¬ 
porary  subjects  may  be  made  poetical,”  is  a  matter  for  fair 
debate.  But,  at  any  rate,  when  a  poet  chooses  such  a  con¬ 
temporary  subject  as  the  Life  and  Death  of  Livingstone,  it 
is  a  more  judicious  coarse  for  him  to  trust  his  poem  frankly 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public  than  to  send  it  out  with  a 
warning  that  he  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  irresponsi- 
ble  reviewers,  and  that  certain  poets,  who  choose  a  different 
kind  of  subject,  are  ”  little  flutterers  along  the  avenue  that 
leads  to  the  temple  of  fame.”  Reviewers,  whether  responsi¬ 
ble  or  irresponsible,  are  apt  to  regard  these  sinister  hints  as 
an  attempt  to  forestal  fair  criticism.  Although  Mr  Noel 
is  careful  to  say  that  he  limits  his  contempt  and  defiance 
strictly  to  the  “  irresponsible  ”  order  of  critics — an  epithet 
which  he  and  Mr  Tennyson  might  find  it  diflScult  to  explain 
— most  people  are  apt  to  regard  such  protestations  of  in¬ 
difference  as  the  kind  of  courage  which  whistles  in  the 
dark  to  keep  up  its  self-confidence.  And  even  if  we  acquit 
Mr  Noel,  as  we  readily  do,  from  any  such  pusillanimous 
intention,  we  cannot  but  regret  iho  tenour  of  this  preface. 
We  certainly  are  not  among  the  number  who  would  debar 
the  poet  from  contemporary  subjects.  The  critic  commits 
a  grave  mistake  when  he  forbids  the  banns  between  poetry  and 
any  subject  whatsoever,  modern  or  antique.  The  marriage 
between  a  poet  and  his  subject  is  made  in  Heaven.  There 
is  an  elective  affinity  in  such  unions ;  they  are  unhallowed 
only  when  the  poet’s  love  is  feigned  and  mercenary.  The 
only  claim  that  a  subject  can  have  to  be  considered  suitable 
for  poetry  is  the  fact  that  it  has  established  a  fascination 
over  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  and  it  is  utterly  vain  and  futile 
for  critics  to  discuss  this  suitability,  because  they  can 
neither  make  a  subject  fascinating,  nor  prevent  it  from  being 
fascinating.  All  unions  brought  about  by  the  good  oflSces 
of  match-making  critics  may  be  happy  and  comfortable, 
but  must  be  commonplace ;  the  Divine  passion  refuses  to 
walk  in  leading-strings,  and  invariably  exercises  the  right 
of  free  election. 

Now  we  venture  to  think,  with  all  responsibility,  that 
Mr  Noel  would  never  have  written  this  preface  if  the 
heroism  of  Livingstone  had  sealed  itself  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion  with  the  irresistible  force  of  natural  selection.  In  that 
case  he  must  have  felt  the  utter  incongruity  between  his 
theme  and  the  world  of  literary  bickerings,  and  petty 
jealousies  and  animosities,  and  pettifogging  considerations 
of  every  kind,  to  which  he  introduces  us  by  his  allusions  to 
superfine  collegians  and  irresponsible  reviewers.  A  man 
deeply  penetrated  by  magnanimity  of  any  kind  would  not 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  waste  his  time  in  castigating 
nonentities;  if  his  heart  had  been  filled  with  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  hero,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
disquieting  anticipations  of  despicable  adverse  criticism. 
The  fact  that  Mr  Noel  stops  at  the  threshold  to  exchange 
amenities  with  irresponsible  reviewers  and  tell  them  that 
he  defies  them,  holds  them  in  contempt,  and  considers 
them  impertinent,  directs  too  much  of  our  attention  upon 
the  poet  at  starting — predisposes  us  to  think  more  about 
the  poet  than  about  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates.  In  such 
a  mood  we  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether  impartial  judges  ; 
but  whether  oar  impression  is  due  to  the  preface  or  to  the 


AUERBACH’S  WALDFBIED.  J| 

Wald/ried.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Iq  Three  Volumes.  Sampioor|P 

Low  and  Co.  ^ 

*  Waldfried  ’  is  a  novel  of  contemporary  history.  It  is 
story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  deals  more  particu-;  a 
larly  with  the  welfare  of  one  large  and  prosperous  Ger-  } 
man  family  during  that  war.  Having  selected  an  event*  ;J 
of  such  recent  interest,  Herr  Auerbach  is  able  to  write  • 
with  all  the  force  and  accuracy  of  personal  experience, 

He  also  commands  the  deepest  interest  and  emotion  from  % 
his  readers  because  he  retouches  heartstrings  which 
still  vibrating.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  he  incurs  some 
disadvantages.  His  specially  historical  and  political  4 

sages  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  public  somewhat  of  the  ' « 
eloquent  newspaper  reports  and  exciting  “  latest  editions  ’ 
of  1870,  of  which  we  all  have  so  lively  a  recollection.  , 
Also,  by  standing  on  a  level  with  the  time  of  which  he 
writes,  the  author  has  not  possessed  himself  of  such  a  com- 
mand  of  his  machinery  as  he  might  have  done  had  be  ‘s 
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wliiten  from  a  vantage-place  in  time.  He  has  undertaken 
a  very  difBcult  task.  The  family,  whose  woes  and 
joys  constitute  the  story,  is  a  very  large  one  indeed, 
has  multiplied  unto  the  fourth  generation,  and  includes 
every  domestic  element  from  the  silver-headed  legislator  to 
the  baby  with  little  doubled-up  fists.  To  tow  every  member 
of  this  family,  masculine  and  feminine,  together  with  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  acquaintances,  through  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  with  anything  like  orderliness  and  success,  is 
.  indeed  a  feat  difficult  to  accomplish.  Herr  Auerbach,  in  his 
strenuous  endeavours  through  three  volumes  to  act  up  to 
his  parental  duties  towards  the  children  of  his  fancy,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  unhappy  old  woman  of  nursery  notoriety 
who  attempted  to  cultivate  her  numerous  progeny  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  shoe.  He  is  obliged  to  kill 
off  his  dramatis  personcB  with  horrid  haste  in  the  third 
volume ;  and  a  crowd  of  wretched  survivors  are  abruptly 
thrust  into  the  blackest  obscurity.  If  we  mistake  not, 
however,  symmetry  of  plot  has  been  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion  with  the  author  of  ‘  Waldfried.’  His  chief  aim  has 
been  to  set  before  the  public  a  representative  German 
family  w’hich  shall  include  all  the  various  types  of  German 
character.  He  has  endeavoured  to  weave  into  the  form  of 
a  novel  a  sort  of  Allegory  of  modern  life  in  the  land  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  exemplify  by  means  of  ap  interesting  story 
the  great  principle  of  Unity,  in  the  Nation  and  in 
the  Family,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  German  political 
and  social  action  in  the  present  age.  If  this  has  been 
his  purpose  he  has  succeeded.  His  people,  no  matter  what 
abstract  notions  they  are  intended  to  personify,  are  intensely 
natural,  with  all  the  warmth  of  life  in  them.  We  cannot 
help  loving  the  dear  old  great-grandfather,  who  is  member 
of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  who  possesses  the  wisdom  of  age 
with  the  light-heartedness  and  docility  of  childhood  ;  the 
mother  with  rare  t.act  and  avast  sympathy,  whose  many 
children  venerate  her  almost  to  idolatry.  We  seem  to  know 
as  intimate  friends,  the  heretical  *  Herr  Professor,*  Joanna, 
the  bigotted  wife  of  the  Pastor,  the  generous,  officious 
little  Jewess,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  old  German  family 
servant,  who  ever  since  he  helped  his  master  out  of  prison 
years  ago,  is  apt  on  important  occasions — when  he  is  jolly 
drunk  ” — to  exclaim  with  copious  tears  “  Let  me  go  to  gaol 
once  more  for  you  !  ” 

What  humour  there  is  in  the  story  is  essentially  German, 
and  might  be  better  named  'pleasantry.  There  is  but  one 
Englishman  mentioned,  and  he  is  not  a  favourable  type 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.  He  is  a  devoted  angler,  the 
personification  of  British  selfishness,  who  angles  with  the 
most  consummate  coolness  while  the  war  rages  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  him.  We  cannot  but  think  Herr  Auerbach 
might  have  remembered  the  strong  sympathy  which  I 
England,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  expressed  for  the  Germans  , 
in  their  hour  of  conflict,  and  have  refrained  from  aiming  | 
this  little  squib  at  John  Bull.  But  then,  poor  man,  if  he  has  ' 
none  of  the  broth  of  human  kindness  for  the  foreigner,  we  i 
know  his  shoe  is  full !  i 

‘  Waldfried  *  is  a  story  told  with  great  sweetness,  and  is 
not  at  all  gushing  and  exclamatory,  as  we  might  expect  a 
novel  full  of  national  pride  and  sentiment  to  be.  Herr 
Auerbach’s  novels  have  always  had  a  rare  charm  for 
English  readers.  They  illustrate  most  pleasantly  and 
naturally  the  life  and  manners  of  a  sister  nation  and  of  a 
race  very  closely  akin  to  our  own.  This  last  effort,  simply 
because  it  is  an  effort,  is  perhaps  less  successful  as  a  work 
of  art.  But  there  is  still  plenty  in  it  to  study  and  enjoy. 
Rich  description  of  industrious  life  in  a  land  where  forest 
timber  is  still  the  most  important  natural  production,  and 
where  the  highest  culture  and  most  advanced  learning  can 
go  hand-in-hand  with  rural  sinjplicity  and  childlike  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life — this  Herr  Auerbach  gives  to  us ;  and,  as  we 
read,  every  page  seems  fragrant  with  the  intoxicating 
odour  of  the  rich  pine-forests  of  Germany.  M.  F. 
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At  the  present  time,  when  attention  is  so  strongly  directed 
to  the  movements  and  possible  designs  of  Russia  in  (Jentral 
Asia,  a  second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition  of  Major  Evans 
Bell’s  work  on  The  Oxus  and  the  Indus  is  opportune.  The 
question  that  Major  Bell  discusses  is  whether  British  or 
Russian  influence  should  prevail  between  the  Oxns  and  the 
Indus,  that  is,  in  the  provinces  of  Afghanistan.  The  danger 
that  threatens  our  Indian  possessions  is  not  so  much  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  annexation  by  Russia,  as  the  governmental 
difliculties  that  might  arise  if  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  were 
impressed  with  the  proximity  of  a  power  which  they  believed 
to  oe  superior  to  Great  Britain. 

I  The  acconnt  of  Comets^  by  the  author  of  *  Astronomy  Sim¬ 
plified  for  General  Readers,’  is  well  adapted  for  populai' 
instruction.  It  is  right  that  the  educators  of  the  {people 
should  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  comet  lately  visible  in  our  horizon  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication  would  have  been  still  better  timed  if  it  had 
been  issued  two  mouths  earlier. 

Mr  Abbot’s  easy  lessons,  How  to  Tell  the  Parts  of  Speech, 
are  clever  and  ingenious,  and  evidently  the  result  of  practical 
study  of  what  children  can  understind.  But  bis  treatment 
of  the  noun  aud  the  verb  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  be. 
No  doubt  his  method  would  have  the  effect  of  enabling  an 
intelligent  child  to  recognise  the  nouns  and  the  verbs  in  a 
sentence.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  cannot 
be  taught  to  tell  those  parts  of  speech  in  a  less  mechanical 
way.  It  is  a  good  enough  practical  rule  to  teach  a  child  to 
cadi  every  part  of  speech  a  noun  with  which  it  can  answer 
the  question,  “  what  do  you  like  ?  ”  But  why  not  go  a  little 
deeper  and  explain  to  the  child  the  fundamental  distinction 
of  the  sentence  into  subject  aud  predicate,  what  is  talked  of 
and  what  is  said  about  it,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the 
understanding  of  the  scientific  definition  of  Noun  and  Verb 
according  to  their  function  in  the  sentence.  The  worst  of  easy 
lessons  in  grammatical  distinctions  is  that  they  familiarise 
the  pupils  with  notions  that  are  at  once  easy  and  incorrect — 
a  dangerous  combination. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
unseaworthy  ships,  Mr  George  Howell  accuses  them  of 
leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  the  shipowners.  On  the 
whole,  they  do  not  express  disapproval  of  Mr  Plirosoll’s 
proposals  as  expressed  in  the  Bill  which  he  introduced,  but 
they  hesitate  to  recommend  them  for  the  adoption  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr  Howell  is  very  urgent  that  there  should  be  a 
compulsory  periodical  survey  of  all  ships  before  they  leave 
port.  It  would  be  a  difficult  and  troublesome  operation,  but 
it  is  necessary. 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  Barber’s  Chair  and  Hedgehog  Letters 
(Chatto  and  Wind  us)  are,  perhaps,  better  fitted  than  any 
other  of  his  productions  to  give  an  idea  of  his  amazing  wit. 
Those  who  knew  Jerrold  tell  us  that  his  best  things  were 
struck  out  in  conversation,  and  that  the  most  industrious 
Boswell  could  not  have  carried  off  one  half  of  the  good  things 
he  said  in  the  course  of  an  evening.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
reporter  could  not  have  been  stationed  behind  a  screen  so  as 
to  preserve  his  thick-coming  fancies,  as  the  savings  of 
Chrwtopher  North  and  his  associates  were  pretended  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Noctes  Ambrosiance.  **  The  Barber’s 
Chair,”  which  is  in  a  conversational  form,  may  be  presumed 
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to  giro  as  near  an  approach  as  is  possible  in  print  to  the  wit  of 
Jerrold’s  conversation,  though  it  must  be  comparatively  dull, 
wanting  as  it  does  the  inspiration  of  congenial  company.  It 
appeared  originally  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  Weekly  Newspaper 
in  184G.  The  idea  was  to  represent  Mr  Nutts,  a  baroer  in 
Seven  Dials,  and  his  cronies  and  customers  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  day  while  the  business  of  the  shop  proceeded. 
Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold  informs  us  in  an  introduction 
that  the  Barber  was  exceedingly  popular,  as  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  temporary  discontinuance  of  the  conversations  in  the 
very  height  of  their  popularity  were  characteristic  of  the 
author.  One  of  his  daughters  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  he 
was  so  affected  by  the  danger  in  which  she  lay  that  for  some 
weeks  he  could  not  write  a  line.  Mr  Jerrold  records  other 
interesting  particulars  regarding  his  father  in  his  brief 
introduction.  It  seems  that  Jerrold  went  to  Paris  in  1848, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  writing  a  series  of  descriptive  letters,  and 
‘  Douglas  Jerrold  in  Pans  ’  was  advertised  far  and  wide. 
But  he  had  not  the  talent  of  a  descriptive  correspondent : 
though  his  talk  was  so  brilliant,  he  could  not  write  in  a 
hurry,  nor  under  uncomfortable  circumstances,  and  only  a 
few  columns  of  writing  ever  reached  the  newspaper.  Mr 
BLiuchard  Jerrold  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  newspaper 
ultimately  went  down  partly  from  his  father’s  “  inability  to 
sustain  a  continuous  effort ;  partly  by  his  easy-going  friend¬ 
ship  that  led  him  to  open  his  columns  to  incompetent 
writers.  This  latter  editorial  defect  harmed  the  Illumi' 
n'lted  Magazine  and  hastened  the  death  of  the  Shilling 
Magaiine.  ^  Both  were  suffocated  by  importunate  dullards,  vi  ho 
would  besiege  the  editor  in  his  study,  and  never  leave  him  till 
they  had  obtained  his  consent  to  print  a  score  of  articles 
from  their  fatally  facile  pens.”  The  Hedgehog  LetterSy  as  well 
as  the  Barber’s  Chair,”  are  full  of  good  things.  Poor  Hedge¬ 
hog  is  a  cabman  who  has  long  worried  himself  trying  to  be 
respectable,  and  at  last  throws  himself  back,  with  heart’s 
content,  upon  a  mode  of  life  which  involves  less  intellectual 
strain.  For  fifteen  years  and  more,”  he  says,  “  I’ve  been 
fighting,  and  pinching,  and  screwing,  and  doing — the  Lord  for¬ 
give  me  ! — all  sorts  of  mean  tricks  to  be  respectable  ;  and  now 
I’m  liappy,  for  I’ve  given  the  thing  up.  I’ve  got  rid  of  every  bit 
of  the  gentleman,  and  drive  a  cab  !  .  .  .  .  How  respectability 


/  (ttia  I  eopiey  aavocaies  auvanced  views  in  a  quiet  and 
temperate  style.  It  is  carefully  thought  out  and  clearly  and 
sensibly  written.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  any¬ 
thing  original  to  propose,  but  he  is  not  an  exclusive  disciple  of 
any  one  master  ;  he  compares  authorities,  and  thinks  for  him¬ 
self.  In  the  exercise  of  his  practicability,  it  maybe  remarked, 
he  does  not  always  discuss  with  all  desirable  fulness  the  most 
obvious  objections  to  what  he  proposes  or  supports.  This  is 
I»articularly  noticeable  in  the  chapters  on  ”  Party  Politics,” 
“Representation  as  it  ought  to  be,”  “The  Ballot,”  and 
“  What  Government  ought  not  to  do.”  He  states  forcibly 
enough  the  evils  of  Government  by  Party.  But  he  does  not 
sutBciently  meet  the  difficulties  of  what  might  possibly  take 
the  place  of  Party  Government,  namely.  Government  by 
Personality.  One  of  the  evils  of  party,  which  the  author 
adopts  from  Mr  Fawcett,  is  “the  likelihood  of  party  leaders 
[mndering  to  the^  wishes  of  the  people,  against  their  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  sake  of 
power.”  But  this  is  an  evil  that  would  probably  exist  in  any 
general  assembly.  While  men  are  what  they  are,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  e.xclude^  from  representative  assemblies  the 
suppression  of  individual  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
power.  Again,  the  division  of  a  permanent  or  con¬ 
tinuous  assembly  into  two  parties,  each  with  a  fringe 

of  independent  members,  is  almost  a  necessary  result 
of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  To  the  independent 
members  must  be  left  the  task  of  seeing  that  reasonable 
measures  are  not  lost,  from  whichever  sioe  they  come.  To 
them  also  belongs  the  task  of  forcing  parties,  in  their  desire 
for  power,  into  the  acceptance  of  reasonable  measures.  In 

^  of trwrk  of  {f  1 9  xV  ^  _a% 


M.  EAJON’S  etching  of  me  STUART  MILL. 

M.  Rajon  was  kind  enough  to  allow  us  the  other  day  to 
inspect  a  proof  of  his  etching  from  Mr  Watts’s  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr  Mill.  Most  of  our  readere,  no  doubt,  saw  that 
master-piece  of  our  great  painter  while  it  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy  :  it  was  our  privilege  to  see  it  once  more,  frameless, 
on  the  walls  of  M.  Rajon’s  studio — w’hich  enabled  us  to  com¬ 
pare  it  closely  with  the  etching,  and  therefore  to  judge  the 
latter  more  satisfactorily.  Mr  Watts  is  nothing  if  not  a 
colourist ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  painter  whose  effects  are  so 
purely  obtained  by  colour  to  find  an  artist  able  to  translate 
those  colour-effects  into  their  relative  combinations  of  black 
and  white.  It  is  saying  much,  then,  to  say  that  M.  Rajon 
has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  his  task.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  appraise  the  technical  merits  of  the  etching:  ah 
we  have  to  do  is  to  pronounce  it  a  marvellous  reproduction  of 
the  work  of  Mr  Watts.  We  might  have  wished  that  the 
painter  had  not  chosen  to  perpetuate  Mr  Mill’s  most  melw* 
choly  look,  but  rather  that  gentle  and  bright  expression  which 
he  wore  not  infrequently  :  yet,  after  all,  this  melancholy  w 
more  characteristic  of  the  man — and  we  have  in  this  sad 
picture  a  fit  companion^and  illustration  for  the  saddest  auto¬ 
biography  that  was  ever  written.  We  are  informed  that  the 
etching  will  be  published  early  in  October,  and  that  due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  places  where  subscribers  may  send 
their  names.  Many  will  wish  to  possess  this  fine  work,  the 

Sroduction  of  two  such  eminent  artists  as  Mr  Watts  and 
I.  Rajon,  as  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  most  fervid 
apostle  of  truth  in  our  days — and  its  moderate  price  win 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  all. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  6.30  p.m. 

The  inquiry  for  money  this  week  has  been  considerablj 
lessened,  showing  that  last  week’s  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  ol 
discount  to  4  per  cent,  was  fully  sufficient  to  check  the  with- 
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drawal  of  gold  for  France,  and  to  arrest  the  drain  upon  the 
Bank’s  resources.  Three  months’  bills  are  now  taken  in  the 
general  market  at  3^,  or  ^  per  cent,  below  the  rate  current 
on  Friday  last. 

The  ^nk  Eeturn  this  week  exhibits  a  good  recovery  of 
strength,  the  coin  and  bullion  being  added  to,  and  the  reserve, 
under  the  influence  of  the  reduction  in  the  discounts  and  the 
addition  to  the  Government  balance,  showing  a  still  more 
decided  recovery.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities 
is  now  43|  per  cent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company,  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  it  was  announced 
that  the  income  from  fire  premiums  for  the  year  amounts  to 
607,405^.  19s.  6d.,  and  the  losses  to  436, 190^  10s.  After  the 
deduction  of  all  expenses,  the  profit  on  the  transactions  of  the 
twelve  months,  including  interest,  amounts  to  216,227/.  16s.  6d. 
— a  much  larger  sum  than  h;is  ever  been  announced  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Company.  The  slight  diminution  of 
income  compared  with  1872  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
business  in  America.  In  the  life  department  the  business  is 
equally  satisfactory.  After  payment  of  all  claims,  annuities, 
and  expenses  of  every  description,  158,547/.  Os.  4d.  has  been 
added  to  the  Life  Fund,  making  the  total  accumulations  of 
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the  Life  Branch  of  the  Company  1,761,523/.  lls.  lid.  In, 
addition  to  the  interim  dividend  of  3s.  per  share  paid  in 
February  last,  the  directors  now  recommend  a  further  pay¬ 
ment  by  way  of  bonus  of  7s.  per  share,  making  together  10s. 
per  share,  free  of  income-tax. 

The  Stock  Markets  have  presented  a  still  quieter  appear¬ 
ance  this  week  ;  and  the  half-monthly  settlement,  completed 
to-day,  has  .been  readily  arranged.  Business  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  few  leading  departments,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  greater  ease  in  money,  have  shown 
an  improving  tendency.  Consols,  British  Railways,  and 
Foreign  Stocks,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  risen  in 
Market  estimation,  and  the  advance  in  Midland,  North 
Eastern,  Brighton,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Railw’ays,  and 
in  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Peruvian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
French  Government  Stocks  has  been  rather  conspicuous. 

The  changes  in  Railways  have  comprised  a  rise  of  2^  in 
Midland  Stock,  1  in  North  Eastern  and  Great  Northern  “  A,” 
I  in  London  and  Brighton  and  Chatham  and  Dover,  ^  in 
Great  Eastern,  and  ^  in  Caledonian,  but  a  fall  of  ^  in  Great 
Western.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92| ;  Groat  Eastern,  42^;  Great  Northern,  139i; 
ditto  “A,”  1551;  Great  Western,  118J;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145  ;  Brighton,  821 »  North  Western,  152| ;  South  Western, 
1131;  Chatham  and’ Dover,  21;  ditto  Preference,  Gll;  Midland, 
13ls;  Metropolitan,  61if  xd;  Metropolitan  District,  241;  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  71^  ;  ditto  Deferred,  43;  North 
British,  604;  North  Eastern,  1671;  South  Eastern,  109|  xd;  ditto 
Deferred,  94L 

The  movements  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  been  as  follows  : — 
A  rise  of  2  in  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents. ;  If  in  the  Khedive 
Loan ;  1^  in  Egyptian  1868,  ditto  1873,  and  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.  1870  ;  1  in  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  ditto  1873,  Costa 
Rica  1871,  ditto  1872,  Danubian  1867,  Egyptian  1862, 
Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  and  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (“  B  ” 
and“C”);  |  in  French  Five  per  Cents.;  |  in  Austrian 
Silver  Rentes;  ^  in  Argentine  1871,  French  Six  per  Cents., 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Ceuts.  1871 ; 
and  ^  iu  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  but  a  fall  of  A  in  Uruguayan, 
and  1  in  Japan  Niue  per  Ceuts.,  and  ditto  Seven  per  Cents. 
The  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  92 J  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  684;  Bolivian, 
32  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  94 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865, 101};  ditto  1871, 1004  xd;  Buenos  A^rcs  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  93 ;  ditto  1873,  90 ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93 ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100 ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  87;  ditto  1864, 
97J;  ditto  1858,  71^;  ditto  English,  1873,  71  j;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  914;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  102;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 

Ser  Cents.,  76J;  Entre  Rios,  99  xd;  French  Defence,  104; 

itto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  99};  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  63};  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  8};  ditto,  1870,  84; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  744 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
674  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  97};  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem, 
Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  94 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  94 ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  16} ;  ditto,  1864,  74 ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  13;  ditto  1872,  11;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  671;  ditto  1872,  654;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  102 ;  idiito  1873,  101  ;  Charkof  Azof, 
99 ;  ditto  NicoLi,  854 ;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18}; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  62 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  64;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  62;  ditto  Niue  per  Cents.  : 
(B  and  C),  75}  xd ;  and  Uruguay,  62}. 
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SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  FREE-THINKERS.  Head 

Master:  Cambridge  Graduate  in  Honours:  A  Free-Thinker.— Terms 
on  application  to  X.,  Post  Office,  Shifnal,  Salop. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR^TORIUM,**  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,** *' Christian 
Martyrs,*’  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,**  “  Neophyte,*’  “  Andromed.i,’*  &c.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsiiniies  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'^f^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  5Iuseum.  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  tbe  Palaeo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Koyal  Geographical,  Numismaticai,  and  other  learned 
Societies.  — SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone-ploce,  London. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years*  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  ServantH*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  tiie  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,’*  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,** 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Crunbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Diet  for  stamping  paper. 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  witii  engraved 
Crest,  12a  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  (>uecn  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s -lane). 


/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 


contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  strei't  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


]:>AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-i A/  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fs.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-iane). 


eiULL.i!;iujN'a  rLiAiJia  tor  AIAKKIJNG  EliNEN  require 
^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. :  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  >V.C. 


^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  oolonrs,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  tfs. 
The  following  are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  tbe  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimontai 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  0,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  2-5  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W'.C. 
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nr^nE  annual  receipts  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


X  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Isspet'ially  devoted.  From  the  first  synmt^s 
of  attack  one  Ion(' course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  an^ish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  Its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  Its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  p<js.seased  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  In  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  It  endeavours  to  remove.”  „ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Brompton.  and  107  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W . 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co..  Strand.  W.C. 

Out-Patients' Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 

sli  iTd  E  N  M  O  U  R  N  I  N  G. 

Bfessrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J  A  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

2t3,  2i\  247, 240,  and  251  Regent-street. 


IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 


1^  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possesi-ion  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  20tnd 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Oflice  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildlngs,  Chancery  lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 Sonth- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  uj 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  he  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

•Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


M  FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
ectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KTNAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STRKET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Head  Offices 

j  LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 

RESULTS  FOR  1873. 

Fire— Net  Premium . -  £807,406 

Life — New  Sums  Assured  -  - . 514,638 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

General  Reserve  - . £594,434 

Life  Funds . £1,761,523 

Paid-up  Capital  ’- . -  289,545 

Additions  to  Life  Reserves  since  lost  Bonus,  £588,122. 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Sloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms, 45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— SUEZ  CANAL.  Under 

Contract  with  H.  M.  Government.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.‘M.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTEESHIKE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  th# 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  IN 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  I'ERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Deakn 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL- 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday, 

Offices— 122  Leudenhall -street,  K.C,  and  25  Cockspur- street,  S.W. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  tiie  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  wliile  tlic  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  I’ATKNT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  bt'  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  iiad,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  208.  6d.,  and  318.  fsl. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31b.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  528. 6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-ofl5ce,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TTLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAI.VS,  See.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  78.  Od., 
lOs.,  and  10s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON, sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoa^ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oompelled  to  caution  the  pnbtte 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  clow 
imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore* 
street,  Cavondisli -square  (Inte  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  asd 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  $auce  are  particularly  requested 
ie, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears th< 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  Od..  Globski 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5c.  cacb.by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


Y 'COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  tlie  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Ui^i  Holbom,  l^ondou. 


GRLY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holliorii,  London.  ALEX’ 
RUSS’S  HA  1 R  DY  E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  usc'd.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  efl'ect.  Price 
.'is.  Od.,  6s.  Od..  and  lOs  Od. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS'S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAE  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  nsing  the  celebic^*^ 
‘‘UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and.Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  ^aranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brnsh,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
1  rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stumps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MXJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  s  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Sliver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  iht  '*PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  AprU  20th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  ir^fiuential  Newspaper  in 
'America ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Eorope,  where  It  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  It  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England.  ' 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do.  . 
0  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708.:  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  sire.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  f>om  158. ;  pen  baths,  ISs.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

SLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  fender  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  HOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  058.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  0d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toOOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30e. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  En^avings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  I 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  j 
without  one. 


From  the  **  SATURDA  T  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

*‘For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circukded paper  jn  tbe  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  Ths  New  Yokk  Tribune  OrricK,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

General  furnishing  ironmonger,  by 

Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  l*rlnoeof  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis 
unrivalled  Stock  of 

Electroplate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi- 

Brttannia  Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  cutler/  ,  IHiiing  and  Drawlng- 

Hot-watcr  Dishes  Clocks  and  Candelabra  room  Furniture 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  'Chimney  and  Pier 
Marble  Chimneypieces  Iron  A  Brass  Bedsteads  |  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  i  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- :  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  |  ings  '  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  nt 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry ’s- 
place;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  K  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  SUTBIH  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithin 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrletta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


‘‘CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  ‘id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it  12  Soho-square.  London,  W. 
caution. — There  are  several  imitations. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


BICHAEB  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

'  IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

336  STRAND.  W. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  kc. 


XTOLLO WAY’S  PILLS.— Enfeebled  Existence.— This 

-A- A  medicine  embraces  every  attribute  required  in  a  general  and  domeetio 
remedy ;  it  overturns  the  foundations  of  disease  laid  by  defective  food  and 
impure  air.  In  obstructions  or  congestions  of  the  liver,  Inngs,  bowels,  or 
&ny  other  OKans,  theee  Pills  are  especially  serviceable  and  eminently 
iiuoceecfal.  They  should  be  kept  in  readiness  in  every  family,  being  a 
medicine  of  incomparable  utility  for  young  persons  and  those  of  fe^le 
1  onstitatkma  They  never  cause  pain  or  irritate  the  most  sensitive  nerves, 
tender  bowels.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  best  known  purifiers  of 
the  blood,  the  miwt  active  promoters  of  absorption  and  secretion,  whereby 
Ail  ^Iso&ous  and  obnoxious  particles  are  removed  from  both  solids  and 


XSniUTIS  BT  POST,  OX  OB  AVrUOATIOV  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W, 
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TBtiBNEB  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  MANUAL  for  1874,  for 

tbe  United  Staten  and  the  Dominion,  containing^  full  Particulars 
and  Statiatics.  with  Slaps.  Also  a  brief  History  of  each  Company. 
Compiled  by  EDW'AKD  iTERNON.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  784.  cloth,  30s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANNA  DE  OSORIO, 

Countess  of  Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  A.D.  1629-39.  With 
a  plea  for  the  Correct  Spellinif  of  the  Cliinchona  Genus.  By 
CLEMENTS  II.  MAKKIIASI,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Nature  Curiosoruni.  With  the  Cognomen  of  Chinchon. 
Small  4to,  with  Illustrations.  To  Subscribers,  218. 

[In  preparation. 

The  HONEYMOON  :  Remembrance  of  a  Bridal  Tour 

through  Scotland  By  the  Count  DE  MEDINA  POMAR.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  pp.  280  and  380.  cloth,  218. 

**  The  volumes  (the  letters  include*))  bear  evidence  of  much  thought  and 
considerable  literary  and  artistic  treatment,  and  they  are  likely  to  chal¬ 
lenge  popular  attention.**— Post. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  DE  STENDAHL):  a 

Critical  and  Biographical  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and 
Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Family  of 
Beyle.  By  ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  340, 
oiutli,  7s.  6d. 

"A  book  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  Te&A."— Standard. 

THREADING  MY  WAY :  Twenty-Seven  Year.s  of 

Autobiography.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  Crow'n  8vo,  pp.  344, 
cloth,  7s.  Od. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWES.  First  Series:  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a 
CREED.  VoL  I.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  128. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM;  its  Foundations 

Contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  290, 
cloth.  15s. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi.-308,  cloth,  lOs.  Gd. 

JESUS  the  MESSIAH;  being  an  Answer  anticipatory 

to  the  Work  ‘Supernatural  Religion.’  By  CHARLES  T.  BEKE, 
Pli.D.,  Fellow  and  Bledallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  322,  cloth,  lOs.  Od. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  and  COQOA ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Analysis  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  &c.  By  J.  A. 
WANKLYN,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  68,  cloth,  58. 

[Now  ready. 

A  PEEP  at  MEXICO.  By  J.  L.  Geiger.  Demy 

8vo,  with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs.  [In preparation. 

MARSDEN’S  NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA.  Part  I. 

Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  THOMAS,  F.R.S.  Royal  4to. 

[In  preparation. 

NOTES  on  the  LAND  TENURES  and  REVENUE 

ASSESSMENTS  of  UPPER  INDIA.  By  P.  CARNEGY.  Crown 
8vo.  [Shortly. 

ESSAYS  on  the  LANGUAGES,  LITERATURE,  and 

BFH.1GION  of  NEPAL  and  TIBET ;  together  with  further  Papers 
on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries. 
By  B.  11.  HODGSON,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  Reprinted 
with  Corrections  and  Additions  from  *  Illustrations  or  the  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists,*  Serampore,  1841,  and  ‘  Selections  from 
the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,*  No.  XXVII.,  Calcutta, 
1837.  Demy  8vo.  [In  jjreparation. 


Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post.  l|d.,  • 


OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY 


A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE- 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1674. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  2  vols.,  218. 

FRANCES.  By  Mortimee  Collins.  3  vols. 

*•  A  clever  and  amusing  noyeiL"— Messenger. 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 

‘Queen  of  Herself,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  decidedly  clever  and  original  novel,  well  and  charmingly  told,  the 
interest  being  unflag^iigly  sustained.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  season.*  —  Post. 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  is  an  interesting  book.  The  author  possesses  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  a  novelist— that  of  strongly  interesting  her  readers  in  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  her  characters.”— 


nceum. 


ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

‘  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  good  to  read  and  pleasant  to  remember.” — Spectator. 

“  A  refreshing,  healthy,  ana  interesting  story.'*— Examiner. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.,  218. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers.  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 


In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo, 

GERALD,  AND  HIS  FRIEND  THE  DOCTOR. 

A  RECORD  OF  CERTAIN  YOUNG  MEN’s  EXPERIENCES. 

By  the  P^v.  HENRY  SOLLY. 

With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Lord  LYTTELTON. 

[In  a  few  days. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Ready  next  week,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  2is..  the  Second  Edition,  revised, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions,  of 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGK  )N : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages. 

By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER.  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burmah.  Vol.  III.  Hindd— Buddhist — Brahmanical 
Revival.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  524,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  18s. 

*•*  The  above  Volume  forms  also  a  Complete  Work  in  itself,  and  may  be 
b.id  with  separate  Title  as, ‘The  History  of  India:  Hindd,  Buddhist,  and 
Brahmanical.* 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
tlie  University  of  Cambridge.  [In  theprus. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  .TAMES 
LEGGK,  D.D.,  Ll.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 
Demy  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

HOEI  SCHEIN;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by 

Buddhist  Monks  in  the  Fifth  Century.  From  the  Chinese.  By  Carl 
F.  NEUMANN,  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  llistory 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  Translated,  under  Revision  of  the 
Author,  by  Charles  G.  Leland.  [/n  preparation. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  MODERN 

ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.  By  JOHN  BE  AMES.  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  M.K.A.S.,  &c.  Vol.  II.  [In  the  press. 

The  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  and  their  LANGUAGE. 

By  CHARLES  L.  LELAND.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  276, 
cloth.  7s.  6d. 

CowTKNTs Introductory— A  Gipsy  Cottage— The  Gipsy  Tinker— Gipsy 
Respect  for  the  Dead— Gipsy  Letters-Gipey  Words  passed  into  English 
Slang -Proverbs  and  Chance  Phrases— Indications  of  the  Indian  Origin  of 
the  Gipsies— MisceUania— Gipsies  in  Egypt -Romani  Gudli;  or.  Gipsy 
Stories  and  Fables.  •  .  F-r 

The  CIRCLE  and  STRAIGHT  LINE.  By  (Kuklos) 

JOHN  HARRIS.  ' 

Part  1, 8vo,  pp.  42,  with  Plates,  cloth.  48. 

Part  2, 8vo,  pp.  36,  with  Plates,  cloth,  48. 

Part  .3,  8vo,  pp.  ‘26,  with  Plates,  cloth,  48. 

Supplement,  8vo.  pp.  28,  with  Plates,  cloth.  4s. 

The  Parts  and  Supplement  complete,  12s. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  CORRUPTIONS  of  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.  By  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY.  LL,D.,  F.R.S.  Tenth 
Thousand.  Price  28.  od.,  post  free  (enclose  stamps). 

11.  BRACE,  .37  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

FINANCIAL  POSITION  of  URUGUAY,  with 

the  Means  to  be  Em 


-L  Official  Documents,  showing  the  Means  to  be  Employed  for  Securii 
the  Successful  Issue  of  the  £5,800,000  Loan.  By  GILBERT  J.  GARDNSi 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange. 


TO  INVESTORS 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS  FOR  CAPITAL. 

DIVIDENDS  6  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {;po8t  free)- 

AUGUST  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containinc 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Pricey  Report*. 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  Railway*, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  CMonial  Stoek*. 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankxbs:  London  and  Wxstminstbb,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.C. 


'T’O  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

i  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  fW 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  Brlusa 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeraw* 
of  safe  Investments  nayintr  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  oopf, 


London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


